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Che Frozen Pirate. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A LONELY NIGHT, 


HAD a pipe of my own in my pocket ; I fetched a smail block 

of the black tobacco that was in the pantry, and, with some 
trouble, for it was as hard and dry as glass, chipped off a bowlful 
and fell a-puffing with all the satisfaction of a hardened lover of 
tobacco who has long been denied his favourite relish. The 
punch diffused a pleasing glow through my frame, the tobacco 
was lulling, the heat of the fire very soothing, the hearty meal I 
had eaten had also marvellously invigorated me, co that I found my 
mind in a posture to justly and rationally consider my condition, and 
to reason out such probabilities as seemed to be attached to it. 

First of all I reflected that by the usual operation of natural 
laws this vast seat of ‘thrilling and thick-ribbed ice’ in which 
the schooner lay bound was steadily travelling to the northward, 
where in due course it would dissolve, though that would not 
happen yet. But as it advanced so would it carry me nearer to 
the pathways of ships using these seas, and any day might dis- 
close a sail near enough to observe such signals of smoke or flag 
as I might best contrive. But supposing no opportunity of this 
kind to offer, then I ought to be able to find in the vessel mate- 
rials fit for the construction of a boat, if, indeed, I met not with 
a pinnace of her own stowed under the main-hatch, for there 
was certainly no boat on deck. Nay, my meditations even carried 
me further: this was the winter season of the southern hemi- 
sphere, but presently the sun would be coming my way, whilst 
the ice, on the other hand, floated towards him; if by the wreck 
and dissolution of the island the schooner was not crushed, she 
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must be released, in which case, providing she was tight—and my 
brief inspection of her bottom showed nothing wrong with her 
that was visible through the shroud of snow—I should have a 
stout ship under me in which I would be able to lie hove to, or even 
make shift to sail her if the breeze came from the south, and thus 
take my chance of being sighted and discovered. 

Much, I had almost said everything, depended on the quan- 
tity of provisions I should find in her, and particularly on the 
stock of coal, for I feared I must perish if I had nota fire. But 
there was the hold to be explored yet; the navigation of these 
waters must have been anticipated by the men of the schooner, 
who were sure to make handsome provision for the cold— 
and the surer if, as I fancied, they were Spaniards. Certainly 
they might have exhausted their stock of coal, but I could not 
persuade myself of this, since the heap in the corner of the 
cook-room somehow or other was suggestive of a good store 
behind. 

I knew not yet whether more of the crew lay in the forecastle, 
but so far I had encountered four men only. If these were all, 
then I had a right to believe, grounding my fancy on the absence 
of boats, that most of the company had quitted the ship, and this 
they would have done early—a supposition that promised me a 
fair discovery of stores. Herein lay my hope; if I could prolong 
my life for three or four months, then, if the ice was not all 
gone, it would have advanced far north, serving me as a ship 
and putting me in the way of delivering myself, either by the 
sight of a sail, or by the schooner floating free, or by my con- 
struction of a boat. 

Thus I sat musing, as I venture to think, in a clear-headed 
way. Yet all the same I could not glance around without feeling 
as if I was bewitched. The red shining of the furnace ruddily 
gilded the cook-house; through the after sliding door went the 
passage to the cabin in blackness; the storming of the wind 
was subdued into a strange moaning and complaining; often 
through the body of the ship came the thrill of a sullen explosion ; 
and haunting all was the sense of the dead men just without, the 
frozen desolation of the island, the mighty world of waters in 
which it lay. No! you can think of no isolation comparable to 
this ; and I tremble as I review it, for under the thought of the 
enormous loneliness of that time my spirit must ever sink and 
break down. 

It was melancholy to be without time, so I pulled out the fine 
big gold watch I had taken from the man on the rocks and wound 
it up, and, guessing at the hour, set the hands at half-past four. 
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The watch ticked bravely. It was indeed a noble piece of mechan- 
ism, very costly and glorious with its jewels, and more than a 
hint as to the character of this schooner; and had there been 
nothing else to judge by I should still have sworn to her by this 
watch. 

My pipe being emptied, I threw some more coals into the 
furnace, and putting a candle in the lanthorn went aft to take 
another view of the little cabins, in one of which I resolved to 
sleep, for though the cook-room would have served me best whilst 
the fire burned, I reckoned upon it making a colder habitation 
when the furnace was black than those small compartments in the 
stern. The cold on deck gushed down so bitingly through the 
open companion-hatch that I was fain to closeit. I mounted the 
steps and with much ado shipped the cover and shut the door, 
by which of course the great cabin, as I call the room in which 
the two men were, was plunged in darkness; but the cold was not 
tolerable, and the parcels of candles in the larder rendered me 
indifferent to the gloom. 

On entering the passage in which were the doors of the berths 
I noticed an object that had before escaped my observation—I 
mean a small trap-hatch, no bigger than a manhole, with a ring 
for lifting it, midway down the lane. I'suspected this to be the 
entrance to the lazarette, and putting both hands to the ring 
pulled the hatch up. I sniffed cautiously, fearing foul air, and 
then sinking the lanthorn by the length of my armI peered down, 
and observed the outlines of casks, bales, cases of white wood, 
chests, and so forth. I dropped through the hole on toa cask, 
which left me my head and shoulders above the deck, and then 
with the utmost caution stooped and threw the lanthorn light 
around me. But the casks were not powder barrels, which per- 
haps a little reflection might have led me to suspect, since it was 
not to be supposed that any man would stow his powder in the 
lazarette. 

As I was in the way of settling my misgivings touching the 
stock of food in the schooner,I resolved to push through with 
this business at once, and fetching the chopper went to work upon 
these barrels and chests; and very briefly I will tell you what I 
found. First, I dealt with a tierce that proved full of salt beef. 
There was a whole row of these tierces, and one sufficed to express 
the nature of the rest; there were upwards of thirty barrels of 
pork ; one canvas bale I ripped open was full of hams, and of 
these bales I counted half a score. The white cases held biscuit. 
There were several sacks of pease, a number of barrels of flour, 
cases of candles, cheeses, a quantity of tobacco, not to mention a 
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variety of jars of several shapes, some of which I afterwards found 
to contain marmalade and succadoes of different kinds. On 
knocking the head off one cask I found it held a frozen body 
that by the light of the lanthorn looked as black as ink; I chipped 
off a bit, sucked it, and found it wine. 

I was so transported by the sight of this wonderful plenty 
that I fell upon my knees in an outburst of gratitude and gave 
hearty thanks to God for His mercy. There was no further need 
for me to dismally wonder whether I was to starve or no; suppos- 
ing the provisions sweet, here was food enough to last me three 
or four years. I was so overjoyed and withal curious that I for- 
got all about the time, and flourishing the chopper made the 
round of the lazarette, sampling its freight by individual instances, 
so that by the time I was tired I had enlarged the list I have 
given by discoveries of brandy, beer, oatmeal, oil, lemons, tongues, 
vinegar, rum, and eight or ten other matters, all stowed very 
bunglingly, and in so many different kinds of casks, cases, jars, 
and other vessels as disposed me to believe that several piratical 
rummagings must have gone to the creation of this handsome 
and plentiful stock of good things. 

Well, thought I, even if there be no more coal in the ship 
than what lies in the cook-house, enough fuel is here in the shape 
of casks, boxes, and the like to thaw me provisions for six months, 
besides what I may come across in the hold, along with the 
hammocks, bedding, boxes, and so forth in the forecastle, all 
which would be good to feed my fire with. This was a most 
comforting reflection, and I recollect of springing out through the 
lazarette hatch with as spirited a caper as ever I had cut at any 
time of my life. 

Ireplaced the hatch-cover, and having resolved upon the aftmost 
of the four cabins as my bedroom, entered it to see what kind of 
accommodation it would yield me. I hung up the lanthorn and 
looked into the cot, that was slung athwartships, and spied a 
couple of rugs or blankets, which I pulled out, having no fancy 
to lie under them. The deck was like an old clothes shop, or the 
wardrobe of a travelling troop of actors. From the confusion in 
this and the adjoining cabins I concluded that there had been a 
rush at the last, a wild overhauling and flinging about of clothes 
for articles of more value hidden amongst them. But just as 
likely as not the disorder merely indicated the slovenly indiffer- 
ence of plunderers to tbe fruits of a pillage that had overstocked 
them. 

The first garment I picked up was a cloak of a sort of silk 
material, richly furred and lined ; all the buttons but one had been 
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cut off and that which remained was silver. I spread it in the 
cot, as it was a soft thing to lie upon. Then I picked up a coat 
of the fashion you will see in Hogarth’s engravings; the coat 
collar a broad fold, and the cuffs to the elbow. This was as good 
as arug, and I put it into the cot with the other. I inspected 
others of the articles on the deck, and among them recollect a gold- 
laced waistcoat of green velvet, two or three pairs of high-heeled 
shoes, a woman’s yellow sacque, several frizzled wigs, silk stockings, 
pumps—in fine, the contents of the trunks of some dandy pas- 
sengers, long since gathered to their forefathers no doubt, even if 
the gentlemen of this schooner had not then and there walked 
them overboard or slit their windpipes. But, to be honest, I can- 
not remember a third of what lay tumbled upon the deck or hung 
against the bulkhead. So far as my knowledge of costume went, 
every article pointed to the date which I had fixed upon for this 
vessel. 

I swept the huddle of things with my foot into a corner, and 
lifting the lids of the boxes saw more clothes, some books, a collec- 
tion of small-arms, a couple of quadrants, and sundry rolls of 
paper which proved to be charts of the islands of the Antilles and 
the western South American coast, very ill-digested. There were 
no papers of any kind to determine the vessel’s character nor 
journal to acquaint me with her story. 

I was tired in my limbs rather than sleepy, and went to 
the cook-room to warm myself at the fire and get me some 
supper, meaning to sit there till the fire died out and then go 
to rest; but when I put my knife to the ham I found it as 
hard frozen as when I had first met with it; so with the cheese; 
and this though there had been a fire burning for hours! I 
put the things into the oven to thaw as before, and sitting 
down fell very pensive over this severity of cold, which had 
power to freeze within a yard or two of the furnace. To be sure 
the fire by my absence had shrunk, and the sliding door being 
open admitted the cold of the cabin; but the consideration was, 
how was I to resist the killing enfoldment of this atmosphere ? 
I had slept in the boat, it is true, and was none the worse; and 
now I was under shelter, with the heat of a plentiful bellyful 
of meat and liquor to warm me; but if wine and ham and cheese 
froze in an air in which a fire had been burning, why not I in my 
sleep, when there was no fire, and life beat weakly, as it does in 
slumber? Those figures in the cabin were dismal warnings and 
assurances ; they had been men perhaps in their day stouter and 
heartier than ever I was, but they had been frozen into stony 
images nevertheless, under cover too, with the materials to make 
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a fire, and as much strong waters in their lazarette as would serve 
their schooner to float in. 

Well, thought I, after a spell of melancholy thinking, if I am 
to perish of cold, there’s an end; it is preordained, and it is as 
easy as drowning, anyhow, and better than hanging; and with 
that I pulled out the ham and found it soft enough to cut, finding 
philosophy (which, as the French cynic says, triumphs over past 
and future ills) not so hard because somehow I did net myself then 
particularly feel the cold—I mean, I was not certainly suffering 
here from that pain of frost which I had felt in the open boat. 

Having heartily supped, I brewed a pint of punch, and, charg- 
ing my pipe, sat smoking with my feet against the furnace. It 
was after eight o’clock by the fine watch I was wearing. I knew 
by the humming noise that it was blowing a gale of wind outside, 
and from time to time the decks rattled to a heavy discharge of 
hail. All sounds were naturally much subdued to my ear by the 
ship lying in a hollow and I being in her with the hatches closed; 
but this very faintness of uproar formed of itself a quality of 
mystery very pat to the ghastliness of my surroundings. It was 
like the notes of an elfin storm of necromantic imagination ; 
it was hollow, weak, and terrifying; and it and the thunder of 
the seas commingling, together with the rumbling blasts and 
shocks of splitting ice, disjointed as by an earthquake, loaded 
the inward silence with unearthly tones, which my lonely aud 
quickened imagination readily furnished with syllables. The 
lanthorn diffused but a small light, and the flickering of the fire 
made a movement of shadows about me. I was separated from 
the great cabin where the figures were by the little arms-room 
only, and the passage to it ran there in blackness. 

It strangely and importunately entered my head to conceive 
that though those men were frozen and stirless they were not dead 
as corpses are, but as a stream whose current, checked by ice, will 
flow when the ice is melted. Might not life in them be suspended 
by the cold, not ended? There is vitality in the seed though it 
lies a dead thing in the hand. Those men are corpses to my eye, 
but, said I to myself, they may have the principles of life in them, 
which heat might call into being. Putrefaction is a natural law, 
but it is balked by frost, and just as decay is hindered by cold, 
might not the property of life be left unaffected in a body, though 
it should be numbed in a marble form for fifty years ? 

This was a terrible fancy to possess a man situated as I was, 
and it so worked in me that again and again I caught myself 
looking first forward, then aft, as though, Heaven help me! my 
secret instincts foreboded that at any moment I should behold 
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some form from the forecastle, or one of those figures in the cabin, 
stalking in, and coming to my side and silently seating himself. 
I pshaw’d and pish’d, and querulously asked of myself what manner 
of English sailor was I to suffer such womanly terrors to visit me ; 
but it would not do; I could not smoke; a coldness of the heart 
fell upon me, and set me trembling above any sort of shivers 
which the frost of the air had chased through me ; and presently 
a hollow creak sounding out of the hold, caused by some move- 
ment of the bed of ice on which the vessel lay, I was seized with 
a panic terror and sprang to my feet, and, lanthorn in hand, made 
for the companion ladder, with a prayer in me for the sight of a 
star! 

I durst not look at the figures, but, setting the light down at 
the foot of the ladder, squeezed through the companion door on 
to the deck. My fear was a fever in itseway, and I did not feel 
the cold. There was no star to be seen, but the whiteness of the 
ice was flung out in a wild strange glare by the blackness of the 
sky, and made a light of its own. It was the most savage and 
terrible picture of solitude the invention of man could reach to, 
yet I blessed it for the relief it gave to my ghost-enkindled 
imagination. No squall was then passing; the rocks rose up on 
either hand in a ghastly glimmer to the ebony of the heavens; 
the gale swept overhead in a wild mad blending of whistlings, 
roarings, and cryings in many keys, falling on a sudden into a 
dolefu) wailing, then rising in a breath to the full fury of its 
concert ; the sea thundered like the cannonading of an electric 
storm, and you would have said that the rending and crackling 
noises of the ice were responses to the crashing blows of the balls 
of shadow-hidden ordnance. But the scene, the uproar, the voices 
of the wind were real—a better cordial to my spirits than a gallon 
of the mellowest vintage below ; and presently, when the cold was 
beginning to pierce me, my courage wes so much the better for 
this excursion into the hoarse and black and gleaming realities of 
the night, that my heart beat at its usual measure as I passed 
through the hatch and went again to the cook-room. 

I was, however, sure that if I sat here long, listening and 
thinking, fear would return. A small fire still burned; I puta 
saucepan on it, and popped in a piece of the fresh-water ice, but on 
handling the wine I found it hard set. The heat of the oven 
was not sufficiently great to thaw me a dram; so to save further 
trouble in this way I took the chopper and at one blow split 
open the jar, and then there lay before me the solid body of the 
wine, from which I chipped off as much as I needed, and thus 
procured a hot and animating draught. 
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Raking out the fire, I picked up the lanthorn and was about to 
go, then halted, considering whether I should not stow the frozen 
provisions away. It was a natural thought, seeing how precious 
food was tome. But, alas! it mattered not where they lay; they 
were as secure here as if they were snugly hidden in the bottom 
of the hold. It was the white realm of death; if ever a rat had 
crawled in this ship it was, in its hiding-place, as stiff and idle as 
the frozen vessel. So I let the lump of wine, the ice, ham, and 
so forth, rest where they were, and went to the cabin I had chosen, 
involuntarily peeping at the figures as I passed, and hurrying the 
faster because of the grim and terrifying liveliness put into the 
man who sat starting from the table by the swing of the lanthorn 
in my hand. 

I shut the door and hung the lanthorn near the cot, having 
the flint and box in my pocket. There was indeed an abundance 
of candles in the vessel; nevertheless, it was my business to 
husband them with the utmost niggardliness. How long I was 
to be imprisoned here, if indeed I was ever to be delivered, Provi- 
dence alone knew; and to run short of candles would add to the 
terrors of my existence, by forcing me either to open the hatches 
and ports for light, and so filling the ship with the deadly air 
outside, or living in darkness. There were a cloak and a coat in 
the cot, but they would not suffice. The fine cloak I had taken 
from the man on the rocks was on deck, and till now I had for- 
gotten it; there was, however, plenty of apparel in the corner to 
serve as wraps, and having chosen enough to smother me I 
vaulted into the cot, and so covered myself that the clothes were 
above the level of the sides of the cot. 

I left the lanthorn burning whilst I made sure my bed was all 
right, and lay musing, feeling extremely melancholy ; the hardest 
part was the thought of those two men watching in the cabin. 
The most fantastic alarms possessed me. Suppose their ghosts 
came to the ship at midnight, and, entering their bodies, quickened 
them into walking? Suppose they were in the condition of 
cataleptics, sensible of what passed around them, but paralysed to 
the motionlessness and seeming insensibility of death? Then 
the very garments under which I lay were of a proper kind to 
keep a man in my situation quaking. My imagination went to 
work to tell me to whom they had belonged, the bloody ends 
their owners had met at the hands of the miscreants who despoiled 
them. I caught myself listening—and there was enough to hear, 
too, what with the subdued roaring of the wind, the splintering 
of ice, the occasional creaking—not unlike a heavy booted tread 
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—of the fabric of the schooner—to the blasts of the gale against 
her masts, or to a movement in the bed on which she reposed. 

But plain sense came to my rescue at last. I resolved to have 
no more of these night fears, so, blowing out the candle, I put my 
head on the coat that formed my pillow, resolutely kept my eyes 
shut, and after awhile fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
I EXPLORE THE HOLD AND FORECASTLE. 


Ir was pitch dark when I awoke, and I conceived it must be 
the middle of the night, but to my astonishment, on lighting 
the lanthorn and looking at the watch, which I had taken the 
precaution to wind up overnight, I saw it wanted but twenty 
minutes of eight o’clock, so that I had passed through eleven 
hours of solid sleep. However, it was only needful to recollect 
where I was, and to cast a glance at the closed door and port, 
to understand why it was dark. I had slept fairly warm, and 
awoke with no sensation of cramp; but the keen air had caused 
the steam of my breath to freeze upon my mouth in such a manner 
that when, feeling the sticky inconvenience, I put my finger to it, 
it fell like a little mask; and I likewise felt the pain of cold in 
my face to such an extent that had I been blistered there my 
cheeks, nose, and brow could not have smarted more. This re- 
solved me henceforward to wrap up my head and face before going 
to rest. 

I opened the door and passed out, and observed an amazing 
difference between the temperature of the air in which I had heen 
sleeping and that of the atmosphere in the passage—a happy dis- 
covery, for it served to assure me that, if I was careful to lie under 
plenty of coverings and to keep the outer air excluded, the heat 
of my body would raise the temperature of the little cabin ; nor, 
providing the compartment was ventilated throughout the day, 
was there anything to be feared from the vitiation of the air by 
my own breathing. 

My first business was to light the fire and set my breakfast to 
thaw, and boil me a kettle of water; and whilst this was preparing 
I went on deck to view the weather and to revolve in my mind 
the routine of the day. On opening the door of the companion- 
hatch I was nearly blinded by the glorious brilliance of the sun- 
shine on the snow; after the blackness of the cabin it was like 
looking at the sun himself, and I had to stand a full three minutes 
with my hand upon my eyes before I could accustom my sight to 
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the dazzling glare. It was fine weather again; the sky over the 
glass-like masts of the schooner was a clear dark blue, with a few 
light clouds blowing over it from the southward. The wind had 
shifted at last; but, pure as the heavens were, the breeze was 
piping briskly with the weight and song of a small gale, and its 
fangs of frost, even in the comparative quiet of the sheltered deck, 
bit with a fierceness that had not been observable yesterday. 

The moment I had the body of the vessel in my sight I per- 
ceived that she had changed her position since my last view of her. 
Her bows were more raised, and she lay over further by the depth 
of a plank. I stared earnestly at the rocky slopes on either hand, 
but could not have sworn their figuration was changed, An eager 
hope shot into my mind, but it quickly faded into an emotion of 
apprehension. It was conceivable indeed that on a sudden some 
early day I might find the schooner liberated and afloat, and this 
was the first inspiriting flush; but then came the fear that the dis- 
ruption and volcanic throes of the ice might crush her, a fear 
rational enough when I saw the height she lay above the sea, and 
how by pressure those slopes which formed her cradle might be 
jammed and welded together. The change of her posture then 
fell upon me with a kind of shock, and determined me, when I 
bad broken my fast, to search her hold for a boat or for materials 
for constructing some ark by which I might float out to sea, 
should the ice grow menacing and force me from the schooner. 

I made a plentiful meal, feeling the need of abundance of food 
in such a temperature as this, and heartily grateful that there was 
no need why I should stint myself. The having to pass the two 
figures every time I went on deck and returned was extremely 
disagreeable and unnerving, and I considered that, after search- 
ing the hold, the next duty I owed myself was to remove them, 
on deck, and even over the side, if possible, for one place below 
was as sure to keep them haunting me as another, and they would 
be as much with me in the forecastle as if I stowed them away in 
the cabin adjoining mine. 

Whilst I ate my mind was so busy with considerations of the 
change in the ship’s posture during the night that it ended in 
determining me to take a survey of her from the outside, and 
then climb the cliffs and look around before I fell to any other 
work. I fetched the cloak I had stripped the body on the rocks 
of and thawed and warmed it, and put it on, and a noble covering 
it was, thick, soft, and clinging. Then, arming myself with a 
boarding-pike to serve as a pole, I dropped into the fore-chains 
and thence stepped on to the ice, and very slowly and carefully 
walked round the schooner, examining her closely, and boring into 
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the snow upon her side with my pike wherever I suspected a hole 
or indent. I could find nothing wrong with her in this way, 
though what a thaw might reveal I could not know. Her rudder 
hung frozen upon its pintles, and looked as it should. Some little 
distance abaft her rudder, where the hollow or chasm sloped to 
the sea, was a great split three or four feet wide; this had cer- 
tainly happened in the night, and I must have slept as sound 
as the dead not to hear the noise of it. Such a rent as this 
sufficed to account for the subsidence of the after part of the 
schooner and her further inclination to larboard. Indeed, the 
hollow was now coming to resemble the ‘ ways’ on which ships 
are launched; and you would have conceived by. the appearance of 
it that if it should slope a little more yet off would slide the 
schooner for the sea, and in the right posture too—that is, stern 
on. But I prayed with all my might and main for anything but 
this. It would have been very well had the hollow gone in a 
gentle declivity to the wash of the sea, to the water itself, in 
short; but it terminated at the edge of a cliff, not very high in- 
deed, but high enough to warrant the prompt foundering of any 
vessel that should launch herself off it. Happily the keel was 
too solidly frozen into the ice to render a passage of this descrip- 
tion possible; and the conclusion I arrived at after careful in- 
spection was that the sole chance that could offer for the delivery 
of the vessel to her proper element lay in the cracking up and 
disruption of the bed on which she lay. 

Having ended my survey of the schooner, I addressed myself 
to the ascent of the starboard slope, and scaled it much more 
easily than I had yesterday managed to make my way over the 
rocks. I climbed to the highest block that was nearest me on the 
summit, and here I had a very large view of the scene. Much 
to my astonishment, the first objects which encountered my eye 
were four icebergs, floating detached but close together at a dis- 
tance of about three miles on my side of the north-east trend of 
the island. I counted them and made them four. They swam 
low, and it was very easily seen they had formed part of the coast 
there, though, as the form of the ice that way was not familiar to 
me, and as, moreover, the glare rendered the prospect very decep- 
tive, I could not distinguish where the ruptures were. But one 
change in the face of this white country I did note, and that was the 
entire disappearance of two of the most beautiful of the little 
crystal cities that adorned the northward range. The gale of the 
night had wrought havoc, and the unsubstantiality of this daz- 
zling kingdom of ice was made startlingly apparent by the evanish- 
ment of the delicate glassy architecture, and by those four white 
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hills floating like ships under their coursesand topsails out upon 
the flashing hurry and leaping blue and yeast of the water. 

It was blowing harder than I had imagined. The wind was 
extraordinarily sharp, and the full current of it not long to be 
endured on my unsheltered eminence. The sea, swelling up from 
the south, ran high, and was full of seething and tumbling noises, 
and of the roaring of the breakers, dashing themselves against 
the ice in prodigious bodies of foam, which so boiled along the 
foot of the cliffs that their fronts, rising out of it, might have 
passed for the spume itself freezing as it leapt into a solid mass 
of glorious brilliance. The eye never explored a scene more full 
of the splendour of light and of vivid colour. Here and there 
the rocks shone prismatically as though some flying rainbow had 
shivered itself upon them and lay broken. The blue of the sea 


‘and sky were deepened into an exquisite perfection of liquid tint 


by the blinding whiteness of the ice, which in exchange was 
sharpened into a wonderful effulgence by the hues above and 
around it. Again and again, along the whole range, far as the 
sight could explore, the spray rose in stately clouds of silver, which 
were scattered by the wind in meteoric scintillations of surpassing 
beauty, flashing through the fires of the sun like millions of 
little blazing stars. There were twenty different dyes of light 
in the collection of spires, fanes, and pillars near the schooner, 
whose masts, yards, and gear mingled their own particular radi- 
ance with that of these dainty figures; and wherever I bent my 
gaze I found so much of sun-tinctured loveliness, and the wild 
white graces of ice-forms and the dazzle of snow-surfaces softening 
into an azure gleaming in the far blue distances, that but for the 
piercing wind I could have spent the whole morning in taking 
into my mind the marvellous spirit of this ocean picture, forgetful 
of my melancholy condition in the intoxication of this draught of 
free and spacious beauty. 

Satisfied asto the state of the ice and the posture of the schooner, 
viewed from without, I sent a slow and piercing gaze along the ocean 
line, and then returned to the ship. The strong wind, the dance 
of the sea, the grandeur of the great tract of whiteness, vitalised 
by the flying of violet cloud-shadows along it, had fortified my 
spirits, and being free (for a while) of all superstitious dread, 
I determined to begin by exploring the forecastle and ascer- 
taining if more bodies were in the schooner than those two in 
the cabin and the giant form on deck. I threw some coal on the 
fire, and placed an ox-tongue along with the cheese and a lump 
of the frozen wine in a pannikin into the oven (for I had a 
mind to taste the vessel’s stores, and thought the tongue would 
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make an agreeable change), and then putting a candle into the 
lanthorn walked very bravely to the forecastle and entered it. 

I was prepared for the scene of confusion, but I must 
say it staggered me afresh with something of the force of 
the first impression. Sailors’ chests lay open in all directions, 
and their contents covered the decks. There was the clearest 
evidence here that the majority of the crew had quitied 
the vessel in a violent hurry, turning out their boxes to cram 
their money and jewellery into their pockets, and heedlessly 
flinging down their own and the clothes which had fallen to their 
share. This I had every right te suppose from the character of 
the muddle on the floor; for, passing the light over a part of it, 
I witnessed a great variety of attire of a kind which certainly no 
sailor in any age ever went tosea with; not so fine perhaps as that 
which lay in the cabins, but very good nevertheless, particularly 
the linen. I saw several wigs, beavers of the kind that was 
formerly carried under the arm, women’s silk shoes, petticoats, 
pieces of lace, silk, and so forth; all directly assuring me that 
which I viewed was the contents of passengers’ luggage, to- 
gether with consignments and such freight as the pirates 
would seize and divide, every man filling his chest. Perhaps 
there was less on the whole than I supposed, the litter looking 
great by reason of everything having been torn open and flung 
down loose. 

I trod upon these heaps with little concern; they appealed to 
me only as a provision for my fire should I be disappointed in my 
search for coal. The hammocks obliged me to move with a stooped 
head ; it was only necessary to feel them with my hand—that is, 
to test their weight by pushing them in the middle—to know if 
they were tenanted. Some were heavier than the others, but all 
of them much lighter than they would have been had they con- 
tained human bodies; and by this rapid method I satisfied my 
mind that there were no dead men here as fully as if I lad looked 
into each separate hammock. 

This discovery was exceedingly comforting, for, though I do 
not know that I should have meddled with any frozen man had I 
found him in this place, his being in the forecastle would have 
rendered me constantly uneasy, and it must have come to my 
either closing this part of the ship and shrinking from it as from 
a spectre-ridden gloom, or to my disposing of the bodies by 
dragging them on deck—a dismal and hateful job. There were 
no ports, but a hatch overhead. Wanting light—the candle 
making the darkness but little more than visible—I fetched from 
the arms-room a handspike that lay in a corner, and, mounting a 
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chest, struck at the hatch so heartily that the ice cracked’ all 
around it and the cover rose. I pushed it off, and down rolled 
the sunshine in splendour. 

Everything was plain now. In many places, glittering among 
the clothes, were gold and silver coins, a few silver ornaments such 
as buckles, and watches—things not missed by the pirates in the 
transport of their flight. In kicking a coat aside I discovered a 
couple of silver crucifixes bound together, and close by were a 
silver goblet and the hilt of a sword broken short off for the sake 
of the metal it was of. Nothing ruder than this interior is 
imaginable. Themen must have been mighty put to it for room. 
There was a window in the head, but the snow veiled it. Maybe 
the rogues messed together aft, and only used this forecastle tolie 
in. Right under the hatch, where the light was strongest, was a 
dead rat. I stooped to pick it up, meaning to fling it on to 
the deck, but its tail broke off at the rump like a pipe-stem. 

Close against the after bulkhead that separated the forecastle 
from the cook-room was a little hatch. There was a quantity of 
wearing apparel upon it, and I should have missed it but for 
catching sight of some three inches of the dark line the cover 
made in the deck. On clearing away the clothes I perceived a 
ring similar to that in the lazarette hatch, and it rose to my first 
drag and left me the hold yawning black below. I peered down 
and observed a stout stanchion traversed by iron pins for the 
hands and feet. The atmosphere was nasty, and to give it time 
to clear I went to the cook-house and warmed myself before the 
fire. 

The fresh air blowing down the forecastle hatch speedily 
sweetened the hold. I lowered the lanthorn and followed, and 
found myself on top of some rum or spirit casks, which on my 
hitting them returned me a solid note. There was a forepeak 
forward in the bows, and the casks went stowed to the bulkhead of 
it ; the top of this bulkhead was open four feet from the upper 
deck, and on holding the lanthorn over and putting my head 
through I saw a quantity of coals. If the forepeak went as low 
as the vessel’s floor, then I calculated there would not be less than 
fifteen tons of coal in it. This was a noble discovery to fall 
upon, and it made me feel so happy that I do not know that the 
assurance of my being immediately rescued from this island could 
have given a lighter pulse to my heart. 

The candle yielded a very small light, and it was difficult te 
see above a yard or so ahead or around. I turned my face aft, 
and crawled over the casks and came to under the main-hatch, where 
lay coils of hawser, buckets, blocks, and the like, but there was no 
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pinnace, though here she had been stowed, as a sailor would have 
promptly seen. A little way beyond, under the great cabin, was 
the powder-magazine, a small bulkheaded compartment with a little 
door, atop of which was a small bull’s-eye lamp. I peered warily 
enough, you will suppose, into this place, and made out twelve 
barrels of powder. I heartily wished them overboard ; and yet, after 
all, they were not very much more dangerous than the wine and 
spirits in the lazarette and fore-hold. 

The run remained to be explored—the after part, I mean, under 
the lazarette deck to the rudder-post—but I had seen enough ; 
crawling about that black interior was cold, lonesome, melancholy 
work, and it was rendered peculiarly arduous by the obligation of 
caution imposed by my having to bear a light amid a freight 
mainly formed of explosives and combustible matter. I had 
found plenty of coal, and that sufficed. So I returned by the 
same road I had entered, and sliding to the bulkhead door to 
keep the cold of the forecastle out of the cook-room, I stirred the 
fire into a blaze and sat down before it to rest and think. 


Carter XIV. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY OCCURRENCE. 


Arter the many great mercies which had been vouchsafed 
me, such as my being the only one saved of all the crew of the 
‘Laughing Mary,’ my deliverance from the dangers of an open boat, 
my meeting with this schooner and discovering within her every- 
thing needful for the support of life, I should have been guilty of 
the basest ingratitude had I repined because there was no boat in 
the ship. Yet for all that I could not but see it was a matter that 
concerned me very closely. Should the vessel be crushed what 
was to become of me? It was easy to propose to myself the 
making of a raft or the like of such a fabric; but everything was 
so hard frozen that, being single-handed, it was next to impossible 
I should be able to put together such a contrivance as would be 
fit to live in the smallest sea-way. 

However, I was resolved not to make myself melancholy with 
these considerations. The good fortune that had attended me so 
far might accompany me to the end, and maybe I was the fitter 
just then to take a hopeful view of my condition because of the 
cheerfulness awakened in me by the noble show of coal in the 
forepeak. At twelve o’clock by the watch in my pocket I got 
my dinner. I had a mind for a lighter drink than brandy, and 
went to the lazarette and cut out a block of the wine in the cask 
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I had opened; I also knocked out the head of a tierce of beef, 
designing a hearty regale for supper. You smile perhaps that I 
should talk so much of my eating ; but if on shore, amid the secu- 
rity of existence there, it is the one great business of life, that is 
to say, the one great business of life after love, what must it be 
to a poor shipwrecked wretch like me, who had nothing else to 
think of but his food ? 

Yet I could not help smiling when I considered how I was 
carrying my drink about in my fingers. What the wine was I do 
not know ; it. looked like claret but was somewhat sweet, and was 
the most generous wine I ever tasted, spite of my having to 
drink it warm, for if I let the cup out of my hand to cool, lo! 
when I looked it was ice! 

Whilst I sat smoking my pipe it entered my head to presently 
turn those two silent gentlemen in the cabin out of it. It wasa 
task from which I shrank, but it must be done. To be candid, 
I dreaded the effects of their dismal companionship on my spirits. 
I had been in the schooner two days only ; I had been heartened 
by the plenty I had met with, a sound night’s rest, the fire, and 
my escape from the fate that had certainly overtaken me had I 
gone away in the boat. But being of a superstitious nature and 
never a lover of solitude, I easily guessed that in a few days the 
weight of my loneliness would come to press very heavily upon 
me, and that if I suffered those figures to keep the cabin I should 
find myself lying under a kind of horror which might end in 
breaking down my manhood and perhaps in unsettling my reason. 

But how was I to dispose of them? I meditated this matter 
whilst I smoked. First I thought I would drag them to the 
fissure or rent in the ice just beyond the stern of the schooner 
and tumble them into it. But even then they would still be with 
me, so to speak—I mean, they would be neighbours though out 
of sight ; and my eagerness was to get them away from this island 
altogether, which was only to be done by casting them into the 
sea. Why, though I did not mention the matter in its place, I 
was as much haunted last night by the man on deck and the 
meditating figure on the rocks as by the fellows in the cabin; and, 
laugh as you may at my weakness, I do candidly own my feeling 
was, if I did not contrive that the sea should carry those bodies 
away, I should come before long to think of them as alive, no 
matter in what part of the island I might bear them to, and at 
night-time start at every sound, hear their voices in the wind, see 
their shapes in the darkness, and even by day dread to step upon 
the cliffs. 

That such fancies should possess me already shows how 
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necessary it was I should lose no time to provide against their 
growth; so I settled my scheme thus: first I was to haul the 
figures as best I could on to the deck ; then, there being three, to 
get them over the side, and afterwards by degrees to transport 
the four of them to some steep whence they would slide of them- 
selves into the ocean. Yet so much did I dread the undertaking, 
and abhor the thought of the tedious time I foresaw it would 
occupy me, that I cannot imagine any other sort of painful and 
distressing work that would not have seemed actually agreeable 
as compared with this. 

My pipe being smoked out, I stepped into the cabin, and 
ascending the ladder threw off the companion cover and opened 
the doors, and then went to the man that had his back to the 
steps, but my courage failed me; he was so lifelike, there was so 
wild and fierce an earnestness in the expression of his face, so 
inimitable a picture of horror in his starting posture, that my 
hands fell to my side and I could not lay hold of him. I will not 
stop to analyse my fear or ask why, since I knew that this man 
was dead, he should have terrified me as surely no living man 
could; I can only repeat that the prospect of touching him, and 
laying him upon the deck and then dragging him up the ladder, 
was indescribably fearful to me, and I turned away shaking as if 
I had the ague. 

But it had to be done, nevertheless; and after a great deal of 
reasoning and self-reproach I seized him on a sudden, and, kicking 
away the bench, let him fall to the deck. He was frozen as hard 
as stone and fell like stone, and I looked to see him break, as a 
statue might that falls lumpishly. His arms remaining raised 
put him into an attitude of entreaty to me to leave him in peace; 
but I had somewhat mastered myself, and the hurry and tumult 
of my spirits were a kind of hot temper; so catching him by the 
collar I dragged him to the foot of the companion steps, and then 
with infinite labour and a number of sickening pauses hauled him 
up the ladder to the deck. 

I let him lie and returned, weary and out of breath. He had 
been a very fine man in life, of beauty too, as was to be seen in 
the shape of his features and the particular elegance of his chin, 
despite the distortion of his last unspeakable dismay ; and with 
his clothes I guessed his weight came hard upon two hundred 
pounds, no mean burden to haul up a ladder. 

I went to the cook-house for a dram and to rest myself, and 
then came back to the cabin and looked at the other man. His 
posture has been already described. He made avery burly figure 
in his coat, and if his weight did not exceed the other’s, it was not 
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likely to be less. Nothing of his head was visible but the baldness 
on the top and the growth of hair that ringed it, and the fluffing 
up of his beard about his arms in which his face was sunk. I 
touched his beard with a shuddering finger, and noted that the 
frost had made every hair of it as stiffas wire. It would not do 
to stand idly contemplating him, for already there was slowly 
creeping into me a dread of seeing his face; so I took hold of 
him and swayed him from the table, and he fell upon the deck 
sideways, preserving his posture, so that his face remained hidden. 
I dragged him a little way, but he was so heavy and his attitude 
rendered him as a burthen so surprisingly cumbrous that I was 
sure I could never of my own strength haul him up the ladder. 
Yet neither was it tolerable that he should be there. I thought 
of contriving a tackle called a whip, and making one end fast to 
him and taking the other end to the little capstan on the main 
deck ; but on inspecting the capstan I found that the frost had 
rendered it immovable, added to which there was nothing whatever 
to be done with the iron-hard gear, and therefore I had to give 
that plan up. 

Then, thought I, if I was to put him before the fire, he might 
presently thaw into some sort of suppleness, and so prove not 
harder than the other to get on deck. I liked the idea, and with- 
out more ado dragged him laboriously into the cook-room and laid 
him close to the furnace, throwing in a little pile of coal to make 
the fire roar. 

I then went on deck, and easily enough, the deck being slippery, 
got my first man to where the huge fellow was that had sentinelled 
the vessel when I first looked down upon her; but when I viewed 
the slopes, broken into rocks, which I, though unburdened, had 
found hard enough to ascend, I was perfectly certain I should 
never be able to transport the bodies to the top of the cliffs. I 
must either let them fall into the great split astern of the ship, 
or lower them over the side and leave the hollow in which the 
schooner lay to be their tomb. 

I paced about, not greatly noticing the cold in the little valley, 
and relishing the brisk exercise, scheming to convey the bodies to 
the sea, for I was passionately in earnest in wishing the four of 
them away; but to no purpose. I had but my arms, and scheme 
as I would, I could not make them stronger than they were. It 
was still blowing a fresh bright gale from the south; the sea, as 
might be known by the noise of it, beat very heavily against the 
cliffs of ice; and the extremity of the hollow, where it opened to 
the ocean but without showing it, was again and again veiled by a 
vast cloud of spray, the rain of which I could hear ringing like 
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volleys of shot as the wind smote it and drove it with incredible 
force against the rocks past the brow of the north slope. I 
thought to myself there should be power in this wind to quicken 
the sliding of even so mighty a berg as this island northwards. 
Every day should steal it by something, however inconsiderable, 
nearer to warmer regions, and no gale, nay, no gentle swell 
even, but must help to crack and loosen it into pieces. ‘ Oh,’ cried 
I, ‘for the power to rupture this bed, that the schooner might 
slip into the sea! Think of her running north before such a gale 
as this, steadily bearing me towards a more temperate clime, 
and into the road of ships!’ I clenched my hands with a wild 
yearning in my heart. Should I ever behold my country again ? 
should I ever meet a living man? The white and frozen steeps 
glared a bald reply; and I heard nothing but menace in the shrill 
noises of the wind and the deep and thunderous roaring of the 
ocean. 

It was mighty comforting, however, on returning to the cabin 
to find it vacant, to be freed from the scare of the sight of the 
two silent figures. I drew my breath more easily and stopped to 
glance around. It was the barest cabin I was ever in—uncarpeted, 
with no other seats than the little benches. I looked at the 
crucifix, and guessed from the sight of it that, whatever might be 
the vessel’s nation, she had not been sailed by Englishmen. I 
peeped into poor Polly’s cage—if a parrot it was—and the sight of 
the rich plumage carried my imagination to skies of brass, to the 
mysterious green solitude of tropic forests, to islands fringed with 
silver surf, in whose sunny flashing sported nude girls of fault- 
less forms, showing their teeth of pearl in merry laughter, winding 
amorously with the blue billow, and filling the aromatic breeze 
with the melody of their language of the sun. Ha! thought I, 
sailors see some changes in their time ; and with a hearty sigh I 
stepped into the cook-room. 

I started, stopped, and fell back a pace with a cry. When I 
had put the figure before the fire he was in the same posture in 
which he had sat at the table, that is, leaning forward with his 
face hid in his arms; I had laid him on his side, with his face to 
the furnace, and in that attitude you would have supposed him a 
man sound asleep with his arms over his face to shield it from the 
heat. But now, to my unspeakable astonishment, he lay on his 
back, with his arms sunk to his side and resting on the deck, and 
his face upturned. 

I stared at him from the door as if he was the Fiend himself, 
I could scarce credit my senses, and my consternation was so 
great that I cannot conceive of any man ever having laboured 
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under a greater fright. I faintly ejaculated ‘ Good God !’ several 
times, and could hardly prevent my legs from running away with 
me. You see, it was certain he must have moved of his own 
accord to get upon his back. I was prepared for the fire to thaw 
him into limberness, and had I found him straightened somewhat 
I should not have been surprised. But there was no power in fire 
to stretch him to his full length and turn him over on his back. 
What living or ghostly hand had done this thing? Did spirits 
walk this schooner after all? Had I missed of something more 
terrible than any number of dead men in searching the vessel ? 

I had made a great fire and its light was strong, and there 
was also the light of the lanthorn; but the furnace flames played 
very lively, completely overmastering the steady illumination of 
the candle, and the man’s figure was all a-twitch with moving 
shadows, and a hundred fantastic shades seemed to steal out of the 
side and bulkheads and disappear upon my terrified gaze. Then, 
thought I, suppose after all that man should be alive, the vitality 
in him set flowing by the heat? I minded myself of my own 
simile of the current checked by frost, yet retaining unimpaired 
the principle of motion; and getting my agitation under some 
small control, I approached the body on tiptoe and held the lanthorn 
to its face. 

He looked a man of sixty years of age; his beard was grey 
and very long, and lay upon his breast like a cloud of smoke. 
His eyes were closed; the brows shaggy, and the dark scar of a 
sword wound ran across his forehead from the corner of the left 
eye to the top of the right brow. His nose was long and hooked, 
but the repose in his countenance, backed by the vague character 
of the light in which I inspected him, left his face almost expres- 
sionless. I was too much alarmed to put my ear to his mouth to 
mark if he breathed, if indeed the noise of the burning fire would 
have permitted me to distinguish his respiration. I drew back 
from him, and put down the lanthorn and watched him. Thought 
I, it will not do to believe there is anything supernatural here. 
I can swear there is naught living in this ship, and am I to suppose, 
assuming she 7s haunted, that a ghost, which I have always read 
and heard of as an essence, has in its shadowy being such quality 
of muscle as would enable it to turn that heavy man over from 
his side on to his back? No, no, thought I; depend upon it, 
either he is alive and may presently come to himself, or else in 
some wonderful way the fire in thawing him has so wrought in his 
frozen fibres as to cause him to turn. 

Presently his left leg, that was slightly bent towards the fur- 
nace, stretched itself out to its full length, and my ear caught a 
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faint sound, as of a weak and melancholy sigh. Gracious heaven, 
thought I, he is alive! and with less of terror than of profound 
awe, now that I saw there was nothing of a ghostly or preternatural 
character in this business, I approached and bent over him. His 
eyes were still shut, and I could not hear that he breathed ; there 
was not the faintest motion of respiration in his breast nor stir in 
the hair, that was now soft, about his mouth. Yet, so far as the 
light would suffer me to judge, there was a complexion in his face 
such as could only come with flowing blood, however languid its 
circulation, and putting this and the sigh and the movement of 
the leg together, I felt convinced that the man was alive, and 
forthwith fell to work, very full of awe and amazement to be sure, 
to help nature that was struggling in him. 

My first step was to heat some brandy, and whilst this was 
doing I pulled open his coat and freed his neck, fetching a coat 
from the cabin to serve as a pillow for his head. I next removed 
his boots and laid hare his feet (which were encased in no less than 
four pairs of thick woollen stockings, so that I thought when I 
came to the third pair I should find his legs made of stockings), 
and after bathing his feet in hot water, of which there wasa kettle- 
ful, I rubbed then with hot brandy as hard as I could chafe. I 
then dealt with his hands in the like manner, having once been ship- 
mate with a seaman who told me he had seen a sailor brought to 
by severe rubbing of his extremities after he had been carried 
below supposed to be frozen to death, and continued this exercise 
till I could rub no longer. Next I opened his lips and, finding he 
wanted some of his front teeth, I very easily poured a dram of 
brandy into his mouth. Though I preserved my astonishment all 
this while, I soon discovered myself working with enthusiasm, with 
a most passionate longing indeed to recover the man, not only 
because it pleased me to think of my being an instrument under 
God of calling a human being, so to speak, out of his grave, but 
because I yearned for a companion, some one to address, to lighten 
the hideous solitude of my condition and to assist me in planning 
our deliverance. 

I built up a great fire, and with much trouble, for he was very 
heavy, disposed him in such a manner before it that the heat was 
reflected all over the front of him from his head to his feet. I 
likewise continued to chafe his extremities, remitting this work 
only to rest, and finding that the brandy had stolen down his 
throat, I poured another dram in and then another, till I think he 
had swallowed a pint. This went on for an hour, during which 
time he never exhibited the least signs of life ; but on a sudden 
he sighed deep, a tremor ran through him, he sighed again and 
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partly raised his right hand, which fell to the deck with a blow; 
his lips twitched, and a small convulsion of his face compelled the 
features into-the similitude of a grin that instantly faded; then 
he fetched a succession of sighs and opened his eyes full upon me. 

I was warm enough with my work, but when I observed him 
looking at me I turned of a deathlike cold, and felt the dew of an 
intolerable emotion wet in the palms of my hands. There was 
no speculation in his stare at first ; his eyes lay as coldly upon me 
as those ofa fish ; but as life quickened in him so his understand- 
ing awoke; he slightly knitted his brows, and very slowly rolled 
his gaze off me to the furnace and so over as much of the cook- 
room as was before him. He then started as if to sit up, but fell 
back with a slight groan and looked at me again. 

‘What is this?’ said he in French, in a very hollow feeble 
voice. 

I knew enough of his language to enable me to know he 
spoke in French, but that was all. I could not speak a syllable of 
that tongue. 

‘You'll be feeling better presently ; you must not expect your 
strength to come in a minute,’ said I, taking my chance of his 
understanding me, and speaking that he might not think mea 
ghost, for I doubt not I was as white as one; since, to be plain, 
the mere talking to a figure that I had got to consider as sheerly 
dead as anybody in a graveyard was alarming enough, and then 
again there was the sound of my own voice, which I had not 
exerted in speech for ages, as it seemed to me. 

He faintly nodded his head, by which I perceived he under- 
stood me, and said very faintly in English, but witha true French 
accent, ‘ This is a hard bed, sir.’ 

‘T’ll speedily mend that,’ said I, and at once fetched a mat- 
tress from the cabin next mine; this I placed beside him, and 
dragged him on to it, he very weakly assisting. I then brought 
clothes and rugs to cover him with, and made him a high pillow, 
and as he lay close to the furnace he could not have been snugger 
had he had a wife to tuck him up in his own bed. 

I was very much excited; my former terrors had vanished, 
but my awe continued great, for I felt as if I had wrought a 
miracle, and I trembled as a man would who surveys some prodigy 
of his own creation. It was yet to be learnt how long he had 
been in this condition; but I was perfectly sure he had formed 
one of the schooner’s people, and as I had guessed her to have 
been here for upwards of fifty years, the notion of that man 
having lain torpid for half a century held me under a perpetual 
spell of astonishment; but there was no more horrorin me nor fright. 
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He followed me about with his eyes but did not offer to speak ; 
perhaps he could not. I put a lump of ice into the kettle, and 
when the water boiled made him a pint of steaming brandy punch, 
which I held to his lips in a pannikin whilst I supported his back 
with my knee; he supped it slowly and painfully but with unmis- 
takable relish, and fetched a sigh of contentment as he lay back. 
But he would need something more sustaining than brandy and 
water ; and as I guessed his stomach, after so prodigious a fast, 
would be too weak to support such solids as beef or pork or bacon, 
I mused a little, turning over in my mind the contents of the © 
larder (as I call it), all which time he eyed me with bewilderment 
growing in his face; and I then thought I could not do better 
than manufacture him a broth of oatmeal, wine, bruised biscuit, 
and a piece of tongue minced very small. 

This did not take me long in doing, the tongue being near 
the furnace and soft enough for the knife, and there was nothing 
to melt but the wine. When the broth was ready I kneeled as 
before and fed him. He ate greedily, and when the broth was 
gone looked as if he would have been glad for more. 

‘Now, sir,’ says I, ‘sleep if you can;’ with which he turned 
his head and in a few minutes was sound asleep, breathing 
regularly and deeply. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE PIRATE'S STORY. 


It was now time to think of myself. The watch showed the 
hour to be after six. Whilst my supper was preparing I went on 
deck to close the hatches to keep the cold out of the ship, and 
found the weather changed, the wind having shifted directly into 
the west, whence it was blowing with a good deal of violence upon 
the ice, ringing over the peaks and among the rocks with a sin- 
gular clanking noise in its crying, as though it brought with it 
the echo of thousands of bells pealing in some great city behind 
the sea. It also swept up the gorge that went from our hollow 
to the edge of the cliff in a noisy fierce hooting, and this blast 
was very freely charged with the spray of the breakers which 
boiled along the island. The sky was overcast with flying clouds 
of the true Cape Horn colour and appearance, through which the 
rayless watery and wintry sun, low in the west, would dart a wet 
pale red ray, and these intermittent sullen dying flashes did cer- 
tainly put a most stormy and menacing character into the evening 
scene. 

I closed the fore-scuttle, but on stepping aft came to the two 
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bodies, the sight of which brought me to a stand. Since there 
was life in one, thought I, life may be in these, and I felt as if it 
would be like murdering them to leave them here for the night. 
But, said I to myself, after all, these men are certainly insensible 
if they be not dead; the cold that freezes on deck cannot be 
different from the cold that froze them below; they'll not be 
better off in the cabin than here. It will be all the same to them, 
and to-morrow I shall perhaps have the Frenchman’s help to carry 
them to the furnace and discover if the vital spark is still in 
them. 

To be candid, I was the more easily persuaded to leave them 
to their deck lodging by the very grim, malignant, and savage 
appearance of the great figure that had leaned against the rail. 
Indeed, I did not at all like the notion of such company in the 
cabin through the long night. Added to this, his bulk was such 
that, without assistance, I could only have moved him as you 
move a cask, by rolling it ; and though this might have answered 
to convey him to the hatch, I stood to break his arms and legs 
off, and perhaps his head, so brittle was he with frost, by letting 
his own weight trundle him down the ladder. 

So I left them to lie and came away, flinging a last look 
sound, and then closing the companion door upon me. ‘The 
Frenchman, as I may call him, was sleeping very heavily and 
snoring loudly. I got my supper, and whilst I ate surveyed the 
mound of clothes he made on the deck—a motley heap indeed, 
with the colours and the finery of the lace and buttons of the 
coats I had piled upon him—and fell into some startling considera- 
tions of him. Was it possible, I asked myself, that he could have 
lain in his frozen stupor for fifty years? But why not ? for sup- 
pose he had been on this ice but a year only, nay, six months—an 
absurdity in the face of the manifest age of the ship and her 
furniture—would not six months of lifelessness followed by a re- 
surrection be as marvellous as fifty years? Had he the same 
aspect when the swoon of the ice seized him as he has now? I 
answered yes, for the current of life having been frozen, his appear- 
ance would remain as it was. 

T lighted my pipe and sat smoking, thinking he would 
presently awake ; but his slumber was as deep as the stillness I 
had thawed him out of had been, and he lay so motionless that, 
but, for his snoring and harsh breathing, I should have believed 
him lapsed into his former lifelessness. 

At eight oclock the fire was very low. Nature was working 
out her own way with this Frenchman, and I determined to let 
him sleep where he was, and take my chance of the night. At all 
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events he could not alarm me by stirring, for if I heard a move- 
ment I should know what it was. So, loitering to see the last 
gleam of the fire extinguished, I took my lanthorn and went to 
bed, but not to sleep. The full meaning of the man awakening 
into life out of a condition into which he had been plunged, for all 
I knew, before I was born, came upon me very violently in the 
darkness. There being nothing to divert my thoughts, I gave my 
mind wholly to it, and I tell you I found it an amazing terrifying 
thing to happen. Indeed, I do not know that the like of such an 
adventure was ever before heard of, and I well recollect think- 
ing to myself, ‘I would give my left hand to know of other cases 
of the kind—to be assured that this recovery was strictly within 
the bounds of nature,’ that I might feel I was not alone, so 
strongly did the thoughts of a satanic influence operating in this 
business crowd upon me—that is to say, as if I was involuntarily 
working out some plan of the devil. 

The gale made a great roaring. The ship’s stern lay open to 
the gorge, and but for her steadiness I might have supposed my- 
self at sea. There was indeed an incessant thunder about my 
ears, often accompanied by the shock of a mass of spray flung 
thirty feet high, and falling like sacks of stones upon the deck. 
Once I felt the vessel rock ; I cannot tell the hour, but it was 
long past midnight, and by the noise of the wind I guessed it 
was blowing a whole gale. The movement was extraordinary— 
whether sideways or downwards I could not distinguish; but, 
seasoned as my stomach was to the motion of ships, this move- 
ment set up a nausea that lasted some while, acting upon me as I 
have since learned the convulsion of an earthquake does upon 
people. It took off my mind from the Frenchman, and filled me 
with a different sort of alarm altogether, for it was very evident 
the gale was making the ice break; and, thought I to myself, if 
we do not mind our eye we shall be crushed and buried. But 
what was to be done? To quit the ship for that piercing flying 
gale, charged with sleet and hail and foam, was merely to languish 
for a little and then miserably expire of frost. No, thought I, if 
the end is to come let it find me here; and with that I snugged 
me down amid the coats and cloaks in my cot, and, obstinately 
holding my eyes closed, ultimately fell asleep. 

It was a little after seven when I awoke. I lighted the 
lanthorn, but upon entering the passage that led to the cabin I 
observed by my own posture that the schooner had not only 
heeled more to larboard, but was further ‘ down by the stern’ to 
the extent of several feet. Indeed, the angle of inclination was 
now considerable enough to bring my shoulder (in the passage) 
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close against the starboard side when I stood erect. The noise of 
the gale was still in the air, and the booming and boiling of the 
sea was uncommonly loud. I walked straight to the cook-room, 
and, putting the lanthorn to the Frenchman, perceived that he was 
still in a heavy sleep, and that he had lain through the night pre- 
cisely in the attitude in which I had left him. His face was so 
muffled that little more than his long hawk’s-bill nose was dis- 
cernible. It was freezingly cold, and I made haste to light the 
fire. There was still coal enough in the corner to last for the day, 
and before long the furnace was blazing cheerfully. I went to 
work to make some broth and fry some ham, and melt a little 
block of the ruby-coloured wine ; and whilst thus occupied, turn- 
ing my head a moment to look at the Frenchman, I found him 
half started up, staring intently at me. 

This sudden confrontment threw me into such confusion that 
I could not speak. He moved his head from side to side, taking 
a view of the scene, with an expression of the most inimitable 
astonishment painted upon his countenance. He then brought 
the flat of his hand with a dramatic blow to his forehead, the scar 
on which showed black as ink to the fire-glow, and sat erect. 

‘ Where have I been?’ he exclaimed in French. 

‘Sir,’ said I, speaking with the utmost difficulty, ‘I do not 
understand your language. Iam English. You speak my tongue. 
Will you address me in it ?’ 

‘English!’ he exclaimed in English, dropping his head on 
one side, and peering at me with an incredible air of amazement. 
‘How came you here? You are not of our company? Let me 
see... Here he struggled with recollection, continuing to stare 
at me from under his shaggy eyebrows as if I was some frightful 
vision. 

‘I am a shipwrecked British mariner,’ said I, ‘and have been 
cast away upon this ice, where I found your schooner.’ 

‘Ha!’ he interrupted with prodigious vehemence, ‘certainly; 
we are frozen up—I remember. That sleep should serve my 
memory so!’ He made as if to rise, but sat again. ‘The cold is 
numbing; it would weaken a lion. Give me a hot drink, sir.’ 

I filled a pannikin with the melted wine, which he swallowed 
thirstily. 

‘More!’ cried he. ‘I seem to want life.’ 

Again I filled the pannikin. 

‘Good!’ said he, fetching a sigh as he returned the vessel ; 
‘ you are very obliging, sir. If you have food there we will eat 
together.’ 

I give the substance of his speech but not his delivery of it, 
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nor is it necessary that I should interpolate my rendering with the 
French words he used. 

The broth being boiled, I gave him a good bowl of it along 
with a plate of bacon and tongue, some biscuit and a pannikin of 
hot brandy and water, all which things I put upon his knees as he 
sat up on the mattress, and to it he fell, making a rare meal. Yet 
all the while he ate he acted like a man bewitched, as well he 
might, staring at me and looking round and round him, and then 
dropping his knife to strike his brow, as if by that kind of blow he 
would quicken the activity of memory there. 

* There is something wrong,’ said he presently. ‘ What is it, 
sir? This is the cook-room. How does it happen that I am lying 
here ?’ 

I told him exactly how it was, adding that if it had not been 
for his posture, which obliged me to thaw in order to carry him, 
he would now be on deck with the others, awaiting the best 
funeral I could give him. 

‘Who are the others ?’ asked he. 

‘TI know not,’ said I. ‘There were four in all, counting your- 
self; one sits frozen to death on the rocks. I met him first, and 
took this watch from his pocket that I might tell the time.’ 

He took the watch in his hands, and asked me to bring the 
lanthorn close. 

‘Ha!’ cried he, ‘this was Mendoza’s—the captain’s. I re- 
member ; he took it for the sake of this letter upon it. He lies 
dead on the rocks? We missed him, but did not know where he 
had gone.’ 

Then, raising his hand and impulsively starting upon the mat- 
tress, he cried, whilst he tapped his forehead, ‘It has come back! 
I have it! Giuseppe Trentanove and I were in the cabin; he had 
fallen blind with the glare of the ice—if that was it. We con- 
fronted each other. Ona sudden he screamed out. I had put 
my face into my armsand felt myself dying. His cry aroused me. 
I looked up and saw him leaning back from the table with his 
eyes fixed and horror in his countenance. I was too feeble to 
speak—too languid to rise. I watched him awhile, and then the 
drowsiness stole over me again, and my head sank, and I remember 
no more.’ 

He shuddered, and extended the pannikin for more liquor. I 
filled it with two thirds of brandy and the rest water, and he 
supped it down as if it had been a thimbleful of wine. 

‘By the holy cross,’ cried he, ‘but this is very wonderful, 
though. How long have you been here, sir?’ 

‘Three days.’ 
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‘ Three days! and I have been in a stupor all that time—never 
moving, never breathing ?’ 

‘You will have been in a stupor longer than that, I expect,’ 
said I. 

‘What is this month ?’ he cried. 

‘ July,’ I replied. 

‘ July—July!’ he muttered. ‘Impossible! Let me see ’—he 
began to count on his fingers—‘ we fell in with the ice and got 
locked in November. We had six months of it; I recollect no 
more. Six months of it, sir; and suppose the stupor came upon 
me then, the month at which my memory stops would be April. 
Yet you call this July; that is to say, four months of oblivion! 
Impossible !’ 

‘What was the year in which you fell in with the ice?’ said I. 

‘The year ?’ he exclaimed in a voice deep with the wonder 
this question raised in him; ‘the year? Why, man, what year 
but seventeen hundred and fifty-three!’ 

‘Good God!’ cried I, jumping to my feet with terror at a 
statement I had anticipated, though it shocked me as a new and 
frightful revelation. ‘Do you know what year this is ?’ 

He looked at me without answering. 

‘It is eighteen hundred and one,’ I cried, and as I said this I 
recoiled a step, fully expecting him to leap up and exhibit a hun- 
dred demonstrations of horror and consternation; for this I am 
persuaded would have been my posture had any man roused me 
from a slumber and told me I had been in that condition for eight 
and forty years. 

He continued to view me with a very strange and cunning 
expression in his eyes, the coolness of which was inexpressibly 
surprising and bewildering and even mortifying; then presently 
grasping his beard, looked at it; then put his hands to his face 
and looked at them; then pulled out his feet and looked at them ; 
then very slowly, but without visible effort, stood up, swaying a 
little with an air of weakness, and proceeded to feel and strike 
himself all over, swinging his arms and using his legs ; after which 
he sat down and pulled the clothes over his naked feet, and, fixing 
his eyes on me afresh, said, ‘ What do you say this year is, sir?’ 

‘Eighteen hundred and one,’ I replied. 

‘Bah!’ said he, and shook his head very knowingly. ‘No 
matter; you have been shipwrecked too! Sir, shipwreck shuffles 
dates as a player does cards, and the best of us will go wrong in 
famine, loneliness, cold, and peril. Be of good cheer, my friend ; 
all will return to you. Sit, sir, that I may hear your adventures, 
and I will relate mine.’ 
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I saw how it was—he supposed me deranged, a mortifying con- 
struction to place upon the language of a man who had restored 
him to life; yet a few moments’ reflection taught me to see the 
reasonableness of it, for unless he thought me crazy he must con- 
clude I spoke the truth, and it was inconceivable he should 
believe that he had lain in a frozen condition for eight and forty 

ears. 

, I stirred the fire to make more light and sat down near the 
furnace. His appearance was very striking. The scar upon his 
forehead gave a very dark sullen look to his brows; his eyes were 
small and were half lost in the dusky hollows in which they were 
set, and I observed an indescribably leering cunning expression 
in them, something of which I attributed to the large quantity 
of liquor he had swallowed. This contrasted oddly with the 
respectable aspect he took from his baldness—that is, from the 
nakedness of his poll, for, as I have before said, his hair fell long 
and plentifully in a ring a little above the ears, so that you 
would have supposed at some late period of his life he had been 
scalped. 

I know not how it was, but I felt no joy in this man’s company. 
For some companion, for some one to speak with, I had yearned 
again and again with heart-breaking passion; and now a living 
man sat before me, yet I was sensible of no gladness. In truth, 
I was overawed by him; he frightened me as one risen from the 
dead. Here was a creature that had entered, as it seemed to me, 
those black portals from which no man ever returns, and had 
come back, through my instrumentality, after hard upon fifty years 
of the grave. Reason as I might that it was all perfectly in 
nature, that there was nothing necromantic or diabolic in it, that 
it could not have happened had it not been natural, my spirits 
were as much oppressed and confounded by his sitting there alive, 
talking, and watching me, as i , being truly dead, life had entered 
him on a sudden, and he had risen and walked. 

I have no doubt the disorder my mind was in helped to per- 
suade him that I had not the full possession of my senses. He 
ran his eye over my figure and then round the cook-room, and 
said, ‘I am impatient to learn your story, sir.’ 

‘Why, sir,’ said I, ‘my story is summed up in what I have 
already told you.’ But that he might not be at a loss—for to be 
sure he had only very newly collected his intellects—I related my 
adventures at large. He drew nearer to the furnace whilst I 
talked, bringing his covering of clothes along with him, and held 
out his great hands to toast at the fire, all the time observing me 
with scarce a wink of the eye. Arrived at the end of my tale, I 
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told him how only last night I had dragged his companion on 
deck, and how he was to have followed but for his posture. 

‘Ha!’ cried he, ‘you might have caused my flesh to mortify 
by laying me close to the fire. It would have been better to rub 
me with snow.’ 

He poked up one foot after the other to count his toes, fearing 
some had come away with his stockings, and then said, ‘ Well, and 
how long should I have slept had you not come? Another week! 
By St. Paul, I might have died. Have you my stockings, sir ?’ 

I gave them to him, and he pulled them over his legs and 
then drew on his boots and stood up, the coats and wraps tumbling 
off him as he rose. 

‘IT can stand,’ says he. ‘That is good.’ 

But in attempting to take a step he reeled and would have 
fallen had I not grasped his arm. 

‘Patience, my friend, patience!’ he muttered as if to himself, 
‘I must lie a little longer,’ and with that he kneeled and then 
lay along the mattress. He breathed heavily and pointed to 
the pannikin. I asked him whether he would have wine or 
brandy; he answered ‘ Wine,’ so I melted a draught, which dose, 
I thought, on top of what he had already taken, would send him 
to sleep; but instead it quickened his spirits, and with no lack of 
life in his voice he said, ‘ What is the condition of the vessel ?’ 

I told him that she was still high and dry, adding that during 
the night some sort of change had happened which I should pre- 
sently go on deck to remark. 

‘Think you,’ says he, ‘that there is any chance of her ever 
being liberated ?’ 

I answered, ‘ Yes, but not yet; that is, if the ice in breaking 
doesn’t destroy her. The summer season has yet to come, and we 
are progressing north; but now that you are with me it will be 
a question for us to settle, whether we are to wait for the ice to 
release the schooner or endeavour to effect our escape by other 
means.’ 

A curious gleam of cunning satisfaction shone in his eyes as he 
looked at me; he then kept silence for some moments, lost in 
thought. 

‘Pray,’ said I, breaking in upon him, ‘ what ship is this?’ 

He started, deliberated an instant, and answered, ‘ The “ Boca 
del Dragon.”’! 

‘A Spaniard ? ’ 

He nodded. 

‘ She was a pirate ?’ said I. 

1: So in Mr. Rodney's MS, 
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¢ How do you know that?’ he cried with a sudden fierceness. 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘I am a British sailor who has used the sea for 
some years, and know the difference between a handspike and a 
poop-lanthorn. But what matters? She is a pirate no longer.’ 

He let his eyes fall from my face and gazed round him with 
the air of one who cannot yet persuade his understanding of the 
realities of the scene he moves in. 

‘Tut!’ cried he presently, addressing himself, ‘what matters 
the truth, as you say? Yes,’ said he, ‘ “the Boca del Dragon ” isa 
pirate. You have of course rummaged her, and guessed her 
character by what you found ?’ 

‘I met with enough to excite my suspicion,’ said I. ‘The 
ship’s company of a craft of this kind do not usually go clothed in 
lace and rich cloaks, and carry watches of this kind,’ tapping my 
breast, ‘in their fobs and handfuls of gold in their pockets.’ 

* Unless ’ said he. 

‘ Unless,’ I answered, ‘their flag is as black as our prospects.’ 

‘You think them black?’ cried he, the look of resentment 
that was darkening his face dying out of it. ‘The vessel is sound, 
is not she ?’ 

I replied that she appeared so, but it would be impossible to 
be sure until she floated. 

‘The stores?’ 

‘ They are plentiful.’ 

‘They should be!’ he cried; ‘we have the liquor and stores 
of a galleon and two carracks in our hold, apart from what we 
originally laid in for the cruise. Everything will have been kept 
sweet by the cold.’ 

‘ All the stores seem sound,’ said I; ‘we shall not starve—no, 
not if we were to be imprisoned here for three years. But all the 
same our prospects are black, for here is the ship high and fixed ; 
the ice in parting may crush her, and we have no boat.’ 

‘ May, may!’ he cried with a Frenchman’s vehemence. ‘ You 
have may and you also have may not in your language. Let me 
feel my strength improving ; we shall then find means of throwing 
a light upon these black prospects of yours.’ 

He smiled, or rather grinned, his fangs making the latter term 
fitter for the mirthless grimace he made. 

‘May I ask your name?’ said I. 

‘ Jules Tassard, at your service,’ said he,‘ third in command of 
the “ Boca del Dragon,” but good as Mate Trentanove, and good as 
Captain Mendoza, and good as the cabin boy Fernando Prado; 
for we pirates are republicans, sir, we know no social distinctions 
save those we order for the convenience of working ship. Now 
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let me tell you the story of our disaster. We had come out of 
the Spanish Main into the South Seas, partly to escape some 
British and French cruisers which were after us and others of our 
kind, and partly because ill-luck was against us, and we could not 
find our account in those waters. We sailed in December two 
years ago F 

‘Making the year—— ?’ I interrupted. 

He started, and then grinned again. 

‘Ah, to be sure!’ cried he, ‘this is eighteen hundred and 
one; but to keep my tale in countenance,’ he went on ina satirical 
apologetic way, ‘let me call the year in which we sailed for the 
South Sea seventeen hundred and fifty-one. What matters forty 
or fifty years to the shipwrecked? Is not one day of an open boat, 
with no society but the devils of memory and no hope but the 
silence at the bottom of the sea, an eternity? Fill me that 
pannikin, my friend. I thank you. To proceed: we cruised 
some months in the South Sea and took a number of ships. One 
was a privateer that had plundered a British Indiaman in the 
Southern Ocean, and had entered the South Sea by New Holland. 
This fellow was full of five clothes and had some silver in her. 
We took what we wanted, and let her go with her people under 
hatches, her yards square, her helm amidships, and her cabin on 
fire. Our maxim is, “No witnesses!” That is the pirate’s 
philosophy. Who gives us quarter unless it be to hang us? But 
to continue: we did handsomely, but were a long time about it, 
and after careening and filling up with water ’twixt San Carlos and 
Chiloe we set sail for the Antilles. Like your brig, we were blown 
south. The weather was ferocious. Gale after gale thundered 
down upon us, forcing us to fly before it. We lost all reckoning 
of our position; for days, for weeks, sea and sky were enveloped 
in clouds of snow, in the heart of which drove our frozen schooner. 
We were none of us of a nationality fit to encounter these regions ; 
we carried most of us the curly hair of the sun, the chocolate 
cheek of the burning zone, and the ice chained the crew, crouching 
like Lascars, below. We swept past many vast icebergs, which 
would leap on a sudden out of the white whirl of thickness, often 
so close aboard that the recoil of the surge striking against the 
mass would flood our decks. At all moments of the day and night 
we were prepared to feel the shock of the vessel crushing her bows 
against one of these stupendous hills. The cabin resounded with 
Salves and Aves, with invocations to the saints, promises, curses, 
and litanies. The cold does not make men of the Spaniards, who 
are but indifferent seamen in temperate climes, and we were 
chiefly Spanish with consciences as red as your English flag.’ 
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He grinned, emptied the pannikin, and stretched his hands to 
the fire to warm them. 

‘ One morning, the weather having cleared somewhat, we found 
ourselves surrounded by ice. A great chain floated ahead of us, 
extending far into the south. The gale blew dead on to this coast ; 
we durst not haul the schooner to the wind, and our only chance 
lay in discovering some bay where we might find shelter. Such a 
bay it was my good luck to spy, lying directly in a line with the 
ship’s head. It was formed of a great steep of ice jutting a long 
way slantingly into the sea, the width between the point and 
the main being about a third of a mile. I seized the helm, and 
shouted to the men to hoist the head of the mainsail that she 
might round to when I put the helm down. But the fellows were 
in a panic terror and stood gaping at what they regarded as their 
doom, calling upon the Virgin and all the saints for help and 
mercy. Into this bay did we rush on top of a huge sea, Trenta- 
nove and the captain and I swinging with set teeth at the tiller, 
that was hard a-lee; she came round, but with such way upon her 
that she took a long shelving beach of ice and ran up it to the 
distance of half her own length, and there she lay, with her rudder 
within touch of the wash of the water. The men, regarding the 
schooner as lost, and concluding that if she went to pieces her 
boats would be destroyed, and with them their only chance to 
escape from the ice, fell frantic and lost their wits altogether. 
They roared, “To the boats! to the boats!” The captain endea- 
voured to bring them to their senses; he and I and the mate, and 
Joam Barros, the boatswain—a Portuguese—went among them 
pistols in hand, entreating, cursing, threatening. ‘Think of the 
plunder in this hold! Will you abandon it without an effort to 
save it? What think you are your chances for life in open boats 
in this sea? The schooner lies protected here; the weather will 
moderate presently, and we may then be able to slide her off.” 
But reason as we would the cowardly dogs refused to listen. They 
had broached a spirit-cask aft, and passed the liquor along the 
decks whilst they hoisted the pinnace out of the hold and got the 
other boats over. The drink maddened, yet left them wild with 
fear too. They would not wait to come at the treasure in the 
run—the fools believed the ship would tumble to pieces as she 
stood—but entered the forecastle and the officers’ cabins, and 
routed about for whatever money and trinkets they might stuff 
into their pockets without loss of time; and then provisioning the 
boats, they called to us to join them, but we said, No, on which 
they ran the boats down to the water, tumbled into them, and 
pulled away round the point of ice, We lost sight of them-then, 
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and I have little doubt that they all perished shortly after- 
wards.’ 

He ceased. I was anxious to hear more. 

‘You had been six months on the ice when the stupor fell 
upon you?’ 

‘Ay, about six months. The ice gathered about us and built 
us in. I recollect it was three days after we stranded that, 
going on deck, I saw the bay (as I term it) filled with ice. We 
drew up several plans to escape, but none satisfied us. Besides, 
sir, we had a treasure on board which we had risked our necks to 
get, and we were prepared to go on imperilling our lives to save 
it. “Iwas natural. We had a great store of coal forwards and 
amidships, for we had faced the Horn in coming and knew what 
we had to expect in returning. We were also richly stocked with 
provisions and drink of all sorts. There were but four of us, and 
we dealt with what we had as if we designed it should last us fifty 
years. But the cold was frightful; it was not in flesh and blood 
to stand it. One day—we had been locked up about five months— 
Mendoza said he would get upon the rocks and take a view of the 
sea. Hedid not return. The others were too weak to seek him, 
and they were half blind besides ; I went, but the ice was full of 
caves and hollows, and the like, and I could not find him, nor 
could I look for him long, the cold being the hand of death itself 
up there. The time went by; Trentanove went stone-blind, and 
I had to put food and drink into his hands that he might live. 
A week before the stupor came upon me I went on deck and saw 
Joam Barros leaning at the rail. I called to him, but he made no 
reply. I approached and looked at him, and found him frozen. 
Then happened what I have told you. We were in the cabin, the 
mate seated at the table, waiting for me to lead and support him 
to the cook-room, for he was so weak he could scarce carry his 
weight. A sudden faintness seized me, and I sank down upon 
the bench opposite him, letting my head fall upon myarms. His 
cry startled me—I looked up—saw him as I have said; but the 
cabin then turned black, my head sank again, and I remember no 
more.’ 

He paused and then cried in French, ‘ That is all! They are 
dead—Jules Tassard lives! The devil is loyal to his own!’ and with 
that he lay back and burst into laughter. 

‘And this, said I, ‘was in seventeen hundred and fifty- 
three?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered; ‘and this is eighteen hundred and one 
—eight and forty years afterwards, hey?’ and he laughed out 
again. ‘I’ve talked so much,’ said he, ‘that, d’ye know, I think 
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another nap will do me good. What coals have you found in the 
ship?’ 

I told him. 

‘Good,’ he cried; ‘we can keep ourselves warm for some time 
to come, anyhow.’ 

And so saying he pulled a rug up to his nose and shut his 
eyes, 


(To be continued.) 
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Che White Cat. 


WE called her The Duchess, so stately and handsome was she; 
and we were all very fond of her. All but my old friend Tom 
Harding. 

Directly you saw her your admiration was caught; she was 
so large, her coat was so luxuriant and white, and her tail was so 
splendid. You would exclaim, ‘ What a magnificent creature!’ And 
when she walked sedately to you, placed her great soft fore-paws on 
your knee, and with a gentle whimper gazed for a moment into your 
face before proceeding to the hearthrug, you would say delight- 
edly, ‘ What a perfect lady! What charming manners! She almost 
speaks !’ 

. We—that is my wife and I—were accustomed to remarks of 
that kind. All our friends made them upon first seeing ‘The 
Duchess.’ We expected them; we looked forward to them, and 
they gratified us; for not having at that time been blessed with 
children, we lavished much of our spare affection and pride upon 
our cat. In the case of Tom Harding we were disappointed. The 
introduction went off very badly. When our favourite was 
presented Tom regarded her with positive aversion; when she 
rested on his knee, he brushed her off as though she had been a 
snake, and rising abruptly he walked to the window. 

My wife and I looked at each other in silent surprise. She 
raised her eyebrows, and drew down the corners of her pretty mouth 
as though to say, ‘ This friend of yours of whom you have talked so 
much turns out to be a perfect brute.’ I could only reply with a 
shrug of the shoulders which said, *‘ My dear, I don’t understand 
it at all” Nor did I. I had not seen Tom Harding for several 
years, but I remembered him as a really kind-hearted generous 
fellow—rather inclined to be melancholy, perhaps (his mother was 
Irish and wrote poetry !)—but certainly with nothing of the ‘ brute’ 
about him. 

When Tom returned from the window he had another surprise 
for us. He had consented to stay a few days with us; he now 
announced that he had overlooked (in his eagerness to be with me, 
his old friend, of course!) certain very important engagements, and 


_ that, in fact, he would be reluctantly compelled to return to town 


that very evening. My friend excused himself, addressing my 
wife, whose regret was not more than courteous, in nervous, almost 
pleading tone. Oh, he was so sorry! J didn’t believe him, 
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‘Tom, my boy’—we were sitting with the decanter between us, 
after my wife had left the dinner-table—* Tom, my boy,’ I said, ‘ you 
have no very important engagements in town.’ 

That was my opinion, and I took an old friend’s privilege of 
expressing it bluntly. 

Tom started and coloured slightly. 

‘What makes you think so?’ he asked, trifling with the nut- 
crackers. 

‘I don’t know exactly, but I’m sure I’m right. You told 
Gertrude a fib—be careful or your glass will be over—but you 
haven’t the courage to brazen it out with me ?’ 

‘Nonsense! Why should I tell your wife a fib?’ 

‘Why, indeed! It was very wrong of you—Take another cigar 
if that one won’t burn—You can only make reparation by telling 
her husband the truth.’ 

‘My dear fellow, I have nothing to confess,’ said Tom with 
slight irritability as he cut about half an inch off a fresh cigar. 
(How I do hate to see good cigars mutilated, to be sure !) 

‘Confess why you changed your mind about staying so 
suddenly. Come,’ I added, as he made no reply, ‘I'll help 
you. Someone in this house is obnoxious to you?’ 

‘Who can it be?’ exclaimed Tom banteringly, with a view to 
hiding his confusion. 

Our beautiful cat chanced at that moment to leap from the 
lawn on to the window-sill. 

‘The Duchess,’ I said quietly, pointing with my cigar. 

Tom Harding turned pale—yes, this old friend of mine, a full- 
grown man, actually turned pale at the sight of a white cat on a 
window-sill. It was most extraordinary. So great was my surprise 
and curiosity that I let my cigar go out. 

The Duchess eyed us calmly for a few moments, and then 
jumping down she walked over to Tom with the evident intention 
—forgiving creature !—of making another attempt to cultivate his 
acquaintance. Tom rose and walked to another part of the room. 

‘For once your Grace has failed to conquer,’ I remarked, stoop- 
ing to caress my favourite. Then I led her to the door and bowed 
her out. 

I was a little annoyed, and I suppose Tom guessed it, for he 
said when I returned to the table, ‘ I’m afraid you are offended with 
me.’ 

‘Not with you, but witha mystery. I hate mysteries—but let 
us change the subject.’ 

‘No,’ he replied nervously, ‘I owe you an explanation. This 
disagreeable incident has forced a confession upon me.’ 
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‘Let us change the subject,’ I repeated. 

I was beginning to pity him, he seemed so distressed. 

‘It is too late,’ he said in almost despairing tones. ‘I must 
explain, or you will think me either a brute or a madman, perhaps 
hoth. When I have explained you won’t think me worse than a 
fool.’ 

He tossed off another glass of wine, and turning his face away 
from the waning daylight, began his story, which, to be frank, I was 
very curious to hear, notwithstanding my generous proposal to 
change the subject. 

‘I am going to tell you of an incident of my childhood’s days, 
which, however strange and unaccountable it may appear to you, 
is true in every particular. Of that I solemnly assure you. The 
lapse of years has not served to confuse or alter the slightest detail 
in my memory. The episode in all its horridness is as clearly and 
vividly stamped on my mind now as though it had occurred last 
week, instead of nearly twenty years ago. I wish to God it were 
not ! 

‘I was twelve at the time—a wild impulsive, yet nervous and 
highly impressionable boy; an only child,as youknow. My people 
always took me to some seaside place during the summer holidays ; 
but in the summer of my thirteenth year, the governor was unable 
to leave town, and my mother preferred not to leave him. It looked 
as if I should have no sea-breezes and bathing that year, when an 
invitation for me arrived from a maiden aunt, who had taken a 
cottage for the season at an East-coast watering place. I was not 
particularly drawn towards Aunt Maria, but I was desperately drawn 
towards niggers, yellow sands, wooden spades, and sea-water. I 
begged my mother to let me go. Aunt Maria received me next 
day.’ 

Tom paused to fill his glass. I was wondering what all this had 
to do with my beautiful Duchess. 

‘Aunt Maria,’ he went on, ‘ was fifty and fussy. She professed 
to be fond of children, and to understand them. The profession 
was utterly hollow, as was proved by the fact that children didn’t 
like her. With children and animals, love begets love. Aunt 
Maria was a disciplinarian; children must not talk at table, and 
all that sort of thing. Her arbitrary, old-fashioned rules were 
more especially irritating to me, because everything was so 
different at home. Perhaps, being an only child I was a little 
spoilt. However, as I spent at least ten hours of the day in the 
open air, I managed to be tolerably happy. 

‘Only one of my aunt’s absurd rules gave me any serious 
trouble. It was that children should: manage to go to bed 
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without the aid of a light. Now to this, as to the rest of Aunt 
Maria’s rules, I was quite unaccustomed; but beyond that I was, 
as I have said, a nervous youngster, and I had a rooted dislike— 
out of which I have never really grown—for being in the dark. 
Not, mind you, that I was a coward. I would risk my neck 
climbing a dangerous cliff, and at school stand up and take a 
hiding with the roughest of them. But in the dark my youthful 
nerves were unstrung, or, perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
they were strung to their highest pitch. Yet I was not frightened 
of bogies or burglars. I was frightened of being frightened. 
Queer, isn’t it? but you understand me.’ 

‘Yes,’ I grunted. It was psychologically interesting; but I 
didn’t see the connection with my cat. 

‘One night ’—I pricked up my ears and leaned forward; we 
were evidently coming to the adventure—‘ one night,’ continued 
Tom in lowered tones, ‘I went off to my bedroom as usual without 
acandle. It was a pretty little room on the ground-floor, with a 
window opening into a garden. I was trying to forget my nerves 
by whistling an air I had heard the niggers sing on the sands. 
People who are nervous in the dark have various modes of conduct. 
Some are furtive and quiet; others are noisy and defiant. I 
adopted a medium course. I affected tranquillity in a whistled 
melody, and said my prayers aloud. 

‘It was about nine o’clock, and not particularly dark. I could 
see dimly most of the objects in the room; but the bed was in 
deep gloom. Suddenly I heard something, an unusual noise, in 
the room. I had ceased whistling for a moment while I stooped 
to unlace my boots. My heart seemed to stop beating, and a 
chill shot up from my back to the roots of my hair. The sound 
came from the bed. What I was always dreading had happened. 
My sensitive nerves had been startled—shocked in the darkness,’ 

‘And what was it?’ I asked, much interested. 

‘A white cat!’ 

‘Was that all?’ 

‘Wait!’ exclaimed Tom impatiently. ‘I recovered my courage 
in a moment, walked straight to the bed, and discovered that the 
intruder was acat. I lifted her gently in my arms and carried 
her to the window, where I found that she was pure white, and 
very beautiful, exactly like your Duchess. I would have caressed 
her, being fond of animals, but she struggled in my arms, and 
after scratching me slightly, managed to escape through the 
window into the garden. 

‘The next day I had forgotten all about the cat. I went to 
bed in the dark atthe usual hour almost too tired to be nervous. 
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I again received a shock. Just as I was about to get into bed 
somethimy jumped to the floor, and rushed to and through the 
window. I crept into bed with my heart beating violently, 
although I knew it was only the white cat, who had apparently 
taken a strange fancy to my bed. 

‘The same thing was repeated on several succeeding nights. 
I went to bed expecting it, yet it never failed to affect my nerves 
in the same way. You may think this strange, but it is true. 
The very anticipation of the incident aggravated its unpleasant- 
ness. I began to dislike my bedroom, to dread the hour when I 
must retire toit. I grew to hate the white cat. Had she allowed 
me to touch her, to talk to her—in short, to make friends with 
her—it would have been different, for I was really fond of animals. 
But she invariably fled from me—ghostly, silent, and swift. I 
can only suppose that she had been accustomed to ill usage. She 
feared me, and I hated her. Children’s passions are strong in 
proportion to the immaturity of their reason. 

‘ The time came when I felt that I could bear the visits of the 
white cat no longer. Something must be done for my relief. 
Had my mother been with me I should have confided my trouble 
to her at once, but she was in London. As for Aunt Maria, I in- 
stinctively felt that she would pooh-pooh the whole thing—in fine, 
that she would not understand me.’ 

‘Failing grown-up people, I determined to explain the situation 
to a youngster of about my own age, with whom I had struck up 
a warm friendship. He was a bright, bold-eyed boy, strong, rough, 
and unimaginative ; a true young Briton. 

‘When I had finished my story, this young gentleman’s eyes 
sparkled. 

<<“ We must kill the brute, Tom,” he said with decision. 

‘ At first I shrank from the idea, and suggested the adoption of 
some milder measures; but Master Harry insisted, declaring stoutly 
that the only way to get rid of a cat was to kill it. 

‘In the end my friend overcame my scruples. I consented to 
the death of the white cat, and we discussed the modus operandi. 
. . Children are savages!’ 

Tom paused here, turned his face farther into the gloom, and 
cleared his throat before proceeding. 

‘Several methods of killing the white cat were suggested,’ he 
continued, speaking with grim deliberation, as though he were 
deriving a savage pleasure in scourging himself. ‘We would drown 
her in the sea; but that would have necessitated a great walk along 
the coast to escape observation. The same objection applied to the 
plan of throwing her from the cliffs, 
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‘ At last Harry hit upon what we considered an excellent idea. 
His father had a pistol which he kept in his portmanteau. 
Fortunately he was accustomed to leave the portmanteau open, 
The arrangement was that in the afternoon Harry would contrive 
to secure the pistol. Then we would seek the white cat in the 
neighbourhood of my aunt’s cottage, and, if luck attended us, we 
would carry her to a field at the back and—shoot her. . . Nice 
boys, weren’t we ? 

‘Luck did attend us—luck in the shape of some mischievous, 
cruel imp of darkness. Harry managed to steal the pistol—a re- 
volver it was, with five chambers, all loaded. I curse his father to 
this day for being such a careless idiot. Harry, who was very busi- 
ness-like, brought an old sack with him. We found our prey, after a 
long search, sleeping in the warm sun on a low wall at the rear of the 
cottage. She evidently belonged to one of the neighbours, but her 
ownership was never discovered. Harry pounced upon her before 
she could escape, and after a short but sharp struggle, in which we 
were both severely scratched, we had her secure in the sack. Harry 
tied up the mouth with strong string. 

‘I had hung back at first with a sort of shame—a faint sense 
of the brutality of our behaviour. But the struggle had driven all 
this away. The native devilry of the boy was ablaze. I was 
furious, exultant ; I drowned the hideous muffled sounds that came 
from the sack with wild laughter; I danced round the wriggling, 
writhing mass, and when we had dragged it into the field, I snatched 
the pistol from Harry, who was very quiet, to have the first shot. 
I fired—kneeling close. It was the first time I had fired a pistol, 
but I felt no shock. I remember a strange, piteous shriek, and the 
sack dancing weirdly in front of me. I fired again, and remember 
a low grating wail, and the sack being troubled for a moment, and 
then still. 

‘Harry took the pistol from me,’ continued Harding, wiping 
his forehead, ‘and went home. I went on to the sands and tried 
to play with the boys there, but couldn’t. I was feeling horribly 
sick. The voice of the white cat buzzedin myears. The heaving 
sack bobbed about between my eyes and the sunlight. 

‘At supper my aunt noticed that I looked ill, and made me 
swallow some medicine. When I had crept to my room I sat down 
in the darkness near the open window to try and cool my head, 
which felt like splitting. But it was at my heart that the chief 
agony lay—the agony of an unbearable burden, the crushing, 
suffocating weight of shame, of fear, of remorse. Can a child 
know these things? you may ask. I answer that I did; but I was 
not then a child. A crime had aged me. I was an old man; a 
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murderer! Perhaps I was unlike other boys. I felt that I would 
have given anything, suffered anything, to have undone what I had 
done—torture, or even death. 

‘I sat for a long time, and at last, sick and dizzy, I slowly un- 
dressed. Then I thought, with a faint gleam of hope, of my 
prayers. I sank down by the bed, first sitting, then kneeling, and 
tried; but nothing my mother had taught me would meet such a 
case as that. At last a few tears came and opened a way of escape 
for the fearful weight that was stifling me. Soon I was sobbing 
wildly and unchecked, and beating my wet face with my open hands. 
Once in my paroxysm I stretched my arms over the bed; they en- 
countered something soft and strange. I sprang to my feet in mad 
terror, and rent the silence of the cottage with a piercing shriek. 
My aunt hurried into the room with a candle, and there, coiled up 
in the centre of the white quilt, which was stained with her blood, 
lay the body of the white cat. 

‘The fastening of the sack had become loosened in her 
struggles ; she had escaped, and crawled to her favourite resting- 
place to die. 

‘What I have told you,’ concluded Tom rising to go, ‘is the 
solemn truth, so help me heaven !’ 


Should this reach the eye of Thomas Harding, whose story I 
have taken the liberty of telling to the world for the sake of its 
moral, I wish him to know that there is now no just cause or im- 
pediment to his paying me a visit, and that I should be delighted 
if he would do so. The fact is that a year after his last flying 
visit we were blessed with a baby boy, upon whom we naturally 
lavished all our affection. It was then that we discovered that The 
Duchess was of an exceedingly jealous disposition, and it was soon 
apparent that either she or the baby must go. 

I need not say which went! 


C. HADDON CHAMBERS. 
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Che Aerpent-Flowwer. 


WHILE the steamboat, which was carrying me the short distance 
from Naples to Portici, cut noiselessly through the calm blue 
waters of the gulf my thoughts went back to the day when I had 
last looked upon the face of the girl I was now on my way to 
visit. 

Five years were gone already, or rather five years only, for the 
time had been so well filled for me that it had seemed much 
longer ; empty days, months of idleness, pass far more quickly than 
periods of work and labour, and above all, of travel. During these 
five years how many countries had I visited—Japan, China, Africa, 
and all India! What curious customs I had seen, and what 
various types of female beauty and ugliness! Yet amid all these 
new and strange sights the image of Claudia Viotti had never 
faded from my memory, but had even grown more distinct, until 
now it dominated all my recollections and formed one of the 
strongest attractions of my absent country. 

Secretly I had been deeply in love with her, without any kind 
of hope, and although I had been long since cured of my passion, it 
was not without some tremors that I was venturing to brave again 
the perils of her beauty. 

Already I could distinguish the Villa Viotti. The park, on 
the waterside, ends in a long terrace, from whence descends a 
wide flight of steps bordered with stone vases containing bristling 
cactus of strange distorted shapes. 

As I leaped from the boat on to the sand I caught the sounds 
of voices above the steps, and Claudia appeared at the edge of 
the terrace in the company of three persons, probably visitors. I 
recognised in an instant her lovely profile outlined against a back- 
ground of dark foliage. 

I had left her a girl, I found her a young mother. When I 
set off on my travels Claudia was just about to be married to one 
of my best friends, Count Scala; but a few weeks before the day 
fixed for the wedding my unfortunate friend met with his death, 
while crossing from Naples to Genoa, whither he was going to 
make some business arrangements and fetch some family papers. 
It seemed that during a storm he had been swept overboard by a 
billow. 

Claudia waited for him in vain, and on learning his death 
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showed little grief. Six months later she married a young Nea- 
politan, Leone Viotti, who had been Scala’s rival, and who, it was 
whispered, was much more to her taste. 

As soon as she saw me, Claudia ran quickly down the steps 
with an exclamation of delighted surprise. 

‘What, doctor, is it really you?’ she cried, in the full sweet 
tones I remembered so well. ‘ Have you returned at last? We 
were beginning to think you must have turned Brahmin, or that 
some tiger in the jungle had devoured you!’ 

She held out her hand to me, and I pressed my lips to it. 

‘ You are grown even more beautiful than before,’ I murmured, 
gazing with admiration at her lovely face with the warm cream 
complexion, and the dark waving hair in which gleamed a large 
crimson blossom. 

‘It is very evident,’ I added, ‘that the sun of love shines 
brightly on your path.’ 

‘Yes, Iam very happy,’ she said, raising her large dark eyes 
to mine. ‘I know Scala was your friend, but what could I do? 
I never really loved him, and besides, he treated mecruelly. I im- 
plored him to release me, but he would not. I have sometimes 
thought,’ she continued, while an almost cruel expression came 
across her face, ‘that the anger he aroused in my heart brought 
him misfortune. Had he not died I cannot think what would 
have happened. But why should we be talking in this way?’ 
she added gaily. ‘Come and let me introduce you to my friends.’ 

The visitors, two ladies and a young man, of whom I have re- 
tained but a very faint impression, had remained on the terrace. 
We joined them and the introductions were effected, and followed 
by one of those awkward intervals of silence which are always so 
difficult for people unacquainted with each other to break. 

* Look, there is my boy!’ exclaimed Claudia suddenly, point- 
ing with maternal pride to a beautiful child of three, who rushed 
up and threw himself on to his mother’s skirt. 

The little fellow looked at me, laughed merrily, and then ran 
off down one of the paths and disappeared behind a large clump 
of flowering plants, crying ‘ Cuckoo!’ 

‘Come, Pepino, you must come back,’ said his mother, leading 
the way towards the villa. We soon came in sight of the house 
in the midst of foliage of so dark a green as to be almost black. 
The rays of the declining sun streamed across the front, bathing 
it in blood from roof to basement. I cannot say why, but I experi- 

enced a painful presentiment, a vague fear as though some sorrow 
or danger threatened me. 


Ah ! would to God that even now I had turned and fled, never 
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to return, stopping my ears lest any echo from that awful house 

should ever reach me. 

But I crossed the threshold with a firm step, forgetful already 
8 of the passing presentiment which had so oppressed me. 

We entered a large paved vestibule, and then a small room 
opening into a conservatory. There were beautiful birds and rare 
plants in it, and fastened to a perch by a silver chain was a 
monkey airing himself in a ray of sunshine. | 

‘You seldom stay at Portici?’ I asked my hostess when I was 
comfortably installed in acane chair. ‘I am fortunate in meeting | 
! you. I was told you hardly ever came here.’ 

‘Yes, Leone has a kind of aversion to Portici, and we are 
always in Rome. My husband is frightfully nervous, and he is 
worse by the sea. He consented to come now on account of 
Pepino, whose health is always better near the sea.’ 

The visitors now took leave, and Claudia went out with them. 

During the few moments I was alone I could not help thinking 
of poor Scala, whose death had occurred so opportunely and been 
so little mourned by her who was to have been his life-companion. 
I remembered how devotedly he had loved her, and that she had 
been betrothed to him from her infancy. Claudia had appeared 
to me to feel some affection for him, but she was only a child 
then, and when her woman’s heart awoke it seemed it was given 
to another. To have renounced the marriage would have been 
beyond my poor friend’s strength, and no doubt he hoped, when 
once married to her, to regain her love. But who can tell? 
His death was very strange. Could it have been a voluntary one ? 
Could a sacrifice, the greater because it must remain for ever 
unrecognised, have put an end to the life of the desperate re- 
jected lover? Were it so, no doubt Claudia had shed some tender 
tears over him whom her anger had barely yet forgiven. 

She returned and seated herself beside me. 

‘And now,’ she said gaily, ‘tell me about India, giant trees, 
elephants as big as houses, fakirs with birds’-nests on their eye- 
brows, and green gods with thirty-six arms.’ 

i I related some of my most stirring adventures. I told her 
about my work and my travels, and then I questioned her about 
her life and her family. She was by this time an orphan; her 
father had died soon after her marriage, and, with the exception 
of two or three cousins, she had no relatives remaining. She had 
only her husband and child left to love, and her love for them 

filled her heart to overflowing. 

She chatted on to me with a smile upon her lovely face, seated 
on a low chair, her chin resting on her hand, in an attitude full of 
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unstudied grace. I gazed at her in silent admiration, thinking to 
myself that the man who possessed her love must indeed be happy. 

Suddenly she uttered a cry of alarm. I saw her countenance 
change and her eyes grow large. I turned hastily. A servant 
was running towards us with Pepino in her arms, in frightful 
convulsions. 

‘Oh, madame! what is the matter with him?’ she cried. 
‘See, his mouth is quite black.’ 

I hurried to the poor child, whose contracted, twitching 
features were hardly recognisable. 

He was writhing in convulsions, but he did not scream. The 
bright red colour which besmeared his lips made me think that 
he must have eaten of some poisonous fruit. I inserted two of 
my fingers into his throat to induce him to vomit, but without 
success. 

‘Good God!’ I murmured, ‘ what poison can it be?’ 

‘Poison!’ cried bis mother in a harsh, dry voice, ‘there is 
nothing poisonous anywhere here. Children often have these 
dreadful convulsions. But you will cure him, doctor, won’t 
vou?’ 

I could make no reply. 

The child was in a strange and most alarming condition. In 
vain I tried to put aside the idea which would force itself upon 
me. I fancied I recognised the effects of a poison known under 
other skies, but unheard of in Europe. 

‘It is impossible, I muttered. ‘Where could he have found 
that awful plant ?’ 

I undressed the child, and endeavoured to revive him by 
friction, but with small hope of any success. Something dropped 
from the small cramped fingers. I picked it up. It was the 
crushed pulp of some vermilion-coloured fruit or flower. Not- 
withstanding its shapeless condition I knew at once, by its pene- 
trating odour, that it was what I dreaded. 

I could not restrain an exclamation of dismay. 

‘The Serpent-flower! Alas, poor child, there is no hope for 
him!’ 

Claudia uttered a cry which wrang my heart. At that mo- 
ment I would gladly have given my life to be able to restore the 
boy to his mother. She had thrown herself upon him, and was 
covering him with passionate kisses, calling him by all sorts of 
fond names, and sending up fervent prayers on his behalf to 
Heaven. 

The servant had retired in tears, screaming for her master, the 
father. 
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He soon came, with haggard eyes and quivering, livid lips. 

‘Leone, Leone,’ cried Claudia, through her tears, ‘he is 
dying !’ 

I was unnerved, cut to the heart by this terrible grief, and 
heartsick at my own powerlessness. 

In vain the frantic mother strove to reanimate her darling ; 
the pretty laugh was silenced for ever, the little life was ended 
before it scarcely had begun. 

I silently retired, deeply moved at having been forced to be the 
helpless witness of such sorrow. 

It was a still, calm day. With a quick mechanical step I 
wandered down one of the garden-paths. Strange memories took 
possession of my mind with extraordinary distinctness. At first 
it seemed as though they had no connection with the drama I 
had just witnessed, and I tried to disperse them as the morbid 
suggestions of fever. 

I fancied myseif back again in Calcutta. It was the close of 
a sultry day. I was seated under the verandah of my bungalow, 
feeling refreshed by the relative coolness of the evening. The 
tall trees and bushes around me rustled gently in the warm 
perfume-laden breeze. The white light of the moon contended 
with the red flame of a lamp standing on a table before me. 
I was finishing a letter, while lending an ear at the same time 
to the distant notes of a guitar. 

Not a single detail of the insignificant scene, long since for- 
gotten, escaped me. I seemed to see again the big butterflies 
and other insects of every kind, which, attracted by my lamp, 
came buzzing even on to my paper; the clouds of smoke which 
I puffed from along pipe to protect myself against the mosquitos ; 
and the glass of iced lemonade which I drank from time to time 
through a straw. I wrote slowly. The letter came to.an end at 
last, however; but, before closing it, I carefully dropped a few 
seeds into the envelope ; then I sealed it and addressed it to the 
Count Antonio Scala. 

In a flash the reason of these obstinately recurring recollections 
was revealed tome. The grains I had enclosed in the letter were 
some seeds from the Serpent-flower! I had forgotten the letter and 
its contents, but now memory returned to me with cruel clearness. 
I had begged Scala to sow the seeds in a corner of his garden and 
tell me if the plants could be acclimatized in Italy. I was at the 
time studying the properties of this plant, which I thought might 
prove of value in medicine. My friend had met his death shortly 
after the receipt of this letter, and it had remained for ever un- 
answered. Had he given the seeds to his fiancée or sown them 
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in his park, these seeds of whose dangerous properties I had 
warned him? Why had he not taken the precaution to place 
such a deadly poison in security? All was dark, but I felt that 
I was on the right track, in no other way could the Serpent- 
flower have found its way into the garden at Portici. 

But then I had supplied the weapon which had slain this 
lovely child! If the poor mother were aware of that would she 
not look upon me as a monster, the murderer of her child? Ought 
I not at once to leave a house where I had caused sorrow, and 
desolation ? 

Nevertheless I continued my walk with ever-growing agitation, 
losing myself in the thickets and under the dense trees of the 
park. The approach of night affected me painfully, the rustling 
of the leaves unnerved me. When the moon rose large and purple, 
behind the branches I fancied I saw a spectre bathed in blood. 

In vain I strove against these delirious fancies. Something 
seemed to prevent my leaving, and told me the drama was not 
yet ended. I hastened, however, to move away from the trees 
whose dark shadows oppressed me. 

Some subdued voices, and a sound which I could not ex- 
plain, attracted my attention. I perceived in the dim light a 
group of moving men, and, not wishing to be any longer alone, 
I directed my steps to them. 

They were the gardeners and the servants of the villa who 
on hearing of the death of little Pepino, whom they all loved, 
had simultaneously resolved to revenge it on the uacennaions 
plant which had caused the catastrophe, and which they endowed 
with a kind of soul. Armed with spades and axes they were 
stooping over the roots of the great brush, which had sprung up 
as though by chance, at the side of the steps leading down to 
the water. With all the excitability common to the Neapolitans 
they were heaping abuse and curses upon the shrub. And I 
must admit that I did not think them very wrong in thus con- 
demning to destruction this most diabolical plant. 

The moon, rising above the trees, shone full upon it. Straight 
in front of me was the Serpent-flower, the strange, fantastic 
plant well known to the people living on the banks of the 
Ganges. 

In those countries of wild and luxuriant vegetation these 
singular productions are by no means rare. The Serpent-flower 
is one of the strangest, and it is difficult, without having seen it 
to form any idea of what it is like. It resembles a sheaf of small 
serpents standing erect on their tails and bending their heads 
towards a small red fruit something like a small anana, or rather 
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a big strawberry, but more velvety and with more resemblance to 
a flower. It is the flowers which resemble serpents; they swell 
out at the top in the shape of heads, and these heads are marked 
with two eyes and a sharp thorn which projects like a fang. The 
resemblance to a serpent is most startling. The eyes all staring 
at you, and the fangs which appear to be defending the red buds, 
standing upright on their stems and looking as though filled with 
blood, wear a most terrifying aspect. 

The roots were deeply embedded in the soil, evidently the plant 
was several years old. The gardeners bent their backs to their 
task; behind them the moon cast long dark shadows of fantastic 
forms. 

I had halted near the group, with my head bowed and a vague 
feeling of oppression upon me. My eyes were fixed upon the hole 
which grew deeper and deeper under the strokes of the axes. I 
imagined myself in a cemetery ; in the dim light the side of the 
wall and the upper step of the staircase had the appearance of 
tombstones. The marble vases looked like funereal arms, and the 
men like gravediggers. 

Poor child! It was on this very spot that, a few hours before, 
I had seen him full of life and spirits, and now they were digging 
his grave! 

‘Ah, accursed plant! A flowering devil! Viper knots!’ 
grumbled the gardeners, putting forth all their strength to extir- 
pate the roots. 

Yes, the hateful, hideous plant must be destroyed, burned, 
ground to powder, so that not a seed might be left to carry the 
poison elsewhere. 

A portion of the bush unexpectedly gave way, and the men fell 
back a step or two. But they came forward at once again and bent 
over the exposed roots. Then I saw a look of horror cross their 
faces; a terrible clamour arose among them, and they rushed off, 
crossing themselves as they ran. 

What could they have seen ? 

I was left alone. The cries of alarm given by the men had 
made my heart beat loudly, and my blood almost seemed to freeze 
in my veins with a fear of which I felt ashamed. The gravel no 
longer crunched beneath the wild flight of the fugitives, yet I 
still stood listening, deceived by the loud beating of my own 
heart. 

What could they have seen? Had infernal flames issued from 
that accursed pit ? were they mad? and was I mad myself that I 
was afraid to look ? 

I rushed to the opening, and, as soon as my eyes fell upon the 
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upturned earth, the cry that had so alarmed my ears broke from my 
own lips. I was not mistaken, this was a tomb and within it lay 
a@ corpse. 

Oh, the horrible, revolting, appalling sight that met my gaze! 
The roots, like claws, held in their grip a skull, while, in the most 
horrible way, they entwined themselves about the body. Itwas a 
skeleton, with remains of hair and beard, and pieces of clothing 
mingling with the fibres of the plant. The hollow eyes seemed to 
gaze at me; they fascinated me, and my hair rose on end in horror. 
I seemed to hear a groan; then it rose louder and clearer, and I 
distinctly caught the words, ‘ Avenge me!’ A light flashed suddenly 
upon me! I turned and ran like a madman to the house. 

The unhappy parents were still in the same room, which was 
now lighted by some funereal-looking tapers, 

‘Scala, Scala! it is Scala!’ I cried, as I entered. In the con- 
fusion of my mind I could think of nothing else to say. I was 
choking with indignation and frozen with horror. 

I had no pity left for the wretched mother; I saw only the 
murderers who must be punished. The little corpse was white as 
a little waxen Jesus, and Claudia, blinded by her tears, did not 
even see me. 

Her husband had risen at the sound of my voice. He gazed 
at me wildly, with great black rings round his eyes. ‘ You killed 
him,’ I began again ; ‘ he had my letter upon him, and it held your 
punishment—the terrible poison, the germ of this accusing plant. 
His murder is avenged, he has slain your child. But it will not end 
there. The crime is discovered, the alarm given, the murderer 
cannot deny his guilt.’ 

My voice was harsh and menacing. I panted for breath. 

The guilty man slowly shook his head. 

‘Deny it! Why should I deny it?’ he said. ‘I know all is 
over. You are right. I killed him. I bought my love at the 
price of acrime. Fate ordered it thus, and had it been requisite 
I would have strewn with corpses the path that led me to my 
beloved one. You have never loved, you have the right to con- 
demn me, but love will be able to absolve me.’ 

I was leaning against the wall, my arms folded. I was silent, 
disconcerted a little by such frankness. 

He raised his wife, who, overcome by grief, had understood 
nothing ; he drew her towards him, gazing at her with unutterable 
love, and drying, with his lips, the tears that were blinding her 
beautiful eyes. 

‘Listen,’ he said to her; ‘listen, my darling. Your poor, torn 
heart must bear another sorrow. For one moment stay your grief. 
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I must make my confession to you; before I go away I must have 
your forgiveness.’ 

‘Are you going away?’ she asked, opening wide her eyes. 
With a quick gesture she laid her hands on her husband’s 
shoulders, and looked at him with a fixed and anxious glance. 

Then he began the following recital, to which I listened with- 
out uttering a word : 

-*You remember, Claudia, that wretched evening when—all 
hope dead for us—I wandered round your home, mad with anxiety, 
not daring to enter. I peered into the windows of your lighted 
rooms, into the stream of light at the open door. You were 
making one last effort to move your fiancé; you tried to touch 
him, to implore him, to confess your love for me. What infernal 
torture the waiting was for me! 

‘ Suddenly you appeared in the light of the door ; you descended 
the doorsteps, and I clasped you, cold and trembling, to my 
arms. 

‘“ Allis over,” you said; “he refuses to give me up. They are 
fixing the wedding-day. Farewell! I will die.” 

‘And you vanished into the red stream of light. 

‘ At first I staggered as though I had received a blow on my 
head from a club; then a sudden calm succeeded the frightful 
excitement which had been consuming me. A cold, implacable 
resolution took the place of my hot wrath. And as you dis< 
appeared I cried : 

‘“Tt is neither you nor I, but another, who shall die!” 

‘The lucidity of my mind was awful. I drew from my pocket 
a dagger, which I always wore, and unsheathed it. The blade 
glistened, and, with my eyes fastened to its glassy surface, I calmly 
planned my revenge. 

‘I knew that the boat which had brought my enemy was 
waiting on the shore to take him, at midnight, to the steamer 
which left Naples that night. The Count was going to Genoa, his 
native city, to do some business connected with some last for- 
malities necessitated by his marriage. It was on this circumstance 
that I based all the action of the drama, which for me was to be 
played twice, so clearly did I see and arrange in advance all the 
details. It even seemed to unroll before my eyes, and my mind 
was like a mirror, across which the scenes which were to happen 
passed with incredible rapidity. All the dangers to be evaded, 
all the precautions necessary for the preservation of the secret, 
presented themselves instantly to my mind, and were easily pro- 
vided for. I felt neither fear nor hesitation. I seemed as though 
moved and directed by some power outside myself. 
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‘I do not know how long a time elapsed between Claudia’s 
entering the house and the appearance of the Count. But, 
suddenly, I sprang up in the shadows where I had been crouching 
at the sound of voices outside the house. 

‘ Claudia’s father was accompanying his chosen son-in-law to 
the doorstep. 

** Do not fret about her fancies ; she will soon get over them.” 

**T hope so,” replied the Count, with a self-satisfied laugh. 
“Meanwhile, I have love enough for both.” 

*« Bon voyage.” 

‘ “ Good-bye.” 

‘And my rival ran lightly down the steps, with his overcoat 
across his arm and a cigar between his lips. 

‘I followed him, hiding in the shadows of the arbutus-trees, 
and gliding along as silently as a beast of prey. As soon as he 
put his foot on the flight of steps leading down to the water, I 
threw myself upon him, seizing him by the throat with one hand 
to prevent his uttering a cry, while with the other I plunged my 
dagger into his heart. 

‘The sky was black and stormy, the night misty, but my 
enemy must have seen by whose hand he died, for I bent long 
over him, silently watching his death-agony, and never allowing 
the death-rattle to escape from the lips of the dying man.’ 

‘You only acted as I would have done,’ cried Claudia, who 
was breathlessly drinking in her husband’s words. ‘I should have 
killed him on the wedding-night.’ 

Leone threw a look of triumph at me. His wife had absolved 
him without an instant’s hesitation, and her forgiveness satisfied 
him. He pressed her to his heart, and then continued in firmer 
tones : 

* As soon as every pulsation of life bad ceased, I rose. I drew 
a deep breath; an inexpressible feeling of relief came over me. 
The fear which had filled my nights with agony, and under which 
I had writhed in rage and despair, was gone for ever. Claudia 
could never now be his! I was saved at last. Punishment, 
separation, my darling lost to me for ever, all these were nothing 
compared to what I had been saved from. But I resolved to con- 
ceal as completely as possible what men would call my crime, and 
to profit, by it fully, so I neglected no precautions. 

‘I remembered having noticed a wheelbarrow at the corner of 
a path, and, thrown in it as though forgotten, a rake and a shovel, 
If these tools were no longer there the situation would be more 
complicated. I ran to the spot and, in my excitement, stumbled 
over the barrow, which fell with a crash that startled me. 
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‘I was nearer the house now, and I involuntarily glanced up 
at it. All was dark on the ground floor, but several windows in 
the first story were still alight. I looked for Claudia’s. Poor 
darling! I pictured her to myself bathed in tears, wringing her 
hands, and lamenting her fate. I longed to give her a word of 
hope, but I resisted the desire. She must know nothing, in order 
that no fear might cloud her happiness. 

‘I went back to my victim, and drew him into an angle of the 
wall where the shadows lay darkest. Then I rearranged my dress, 
which had become disordered in my silent struggle with my 
rival. Picking up his overcoat, which had fallen to the ground, I 
put it on. Then I ran swiftly down the steps. 

‘This coat was an unusual one and easily recognisable. It 
was a large travelling-coat of a light chestnut colour, with a band 
fastening round the waist and large bone buttons. I was about 
the same height as the Count, and wore my beard trimmed in the 
same way as his. Here all resemblance between us ceased, but 
on such a dark night, and with such a well-known coat, the like- 
ness was sufficient. 

‘The boatman was asleep in his boat. He had heard and seen 
nothing ; there had been no sound to hear, and, on account of 
the darkness, nothing to see. I shook him as I sprang into the 
boat; he awoke quickly and rowed rapidly away. The heavy 
atmosphere weighed like lead on the still water. On the other 
side of the bay the lights of Naples were reflected in long red 
trails. The sounds of the city were distinctly audible, so silent 
was the sea. We touched the quay, and I made my way to the 
steamer, taking care to pull my hat well over my eyes and to light 
& cigar. 

‘IT knew Scala’s servant’s name was Martino, but I did not know 
him by sight. This made me uneasy. Martino was sure to be 
waiting for his master at the steamer, he must see me, and might 
take me for some one else. What should I do? The light of the 
steamer shone out dimly. On the footbridge joining the steamer 
to the quay there was the hubbub of people coming and going 
usual at the last hour before the vessel leaves. I went on boldly, 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke from my cigar. As I hoped, Mar- 
tino came forward to me at once, raising his cap. 

‘« T feared Monsieur the Count would be tvo late,” he said. 

‘I growled something inaudible in reply, pressing the cigar 
between my teeth to disguise my voice. 

‘“T have secured a good cabin,” he continued; “ the luggage 
is all down ; here are the keys.” 

§“ All right,” I muttered; ‘let me see the cabin.” 
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‘Martino led the way down and I followed. It was a rash 
thing to do, for the between-deck was brilliantly lighted, and, for 
a moment, I gave up all for lost. But I had just time to pull out 
my handkerchief and bury my face in it, as the light of the lamp 
fell full upon it, and the servant faced round to allow me to enter 
the cabin. I managed to turn my back to him during the rest of 
the interview, which I curtailed as much as possible, but which 
seemed to me interminable. 

‘“ This will do very well,” I said. “You can go to bed, I 
shan’t want anything else.” 

‘But he did not at once leave me. He arranged the bed, 
prepared some grog, and showed me a bag in which he had stowed 
some light provisions. I was in tortures, but at last he went 
away without having conceived the least suspicion. 

‘IT soon went up on deck again. I was desirous the captain 
should see me, and made my way towards him. 

*“ Count Scala?” he inquired of me. 

‘I nodded. 

‘¢ Shall we start, notwithstanding the storm which is threaten- 
ing ?” I asked. 

‘“ Yes, certainly.” 

‘ “« How soon ?” 

*“ Tn ten minutes.” 

‘I had not an instant to lose. I hurried back to the cabin and, 
with excited haste, tore open the bags. I pulled out the provi- 
sions and the toilet articles, placing them here and there about 
the cabin. I washed my hands, which may have had some blood 
upon them. I took off the coat which had disguised me so well, 
and threw it across the bed, having first disturbed it. Then I 
attacked the provisions, putting some pieces into my pockets. I 
even drank off a bottle of wine. But time pressed. I cast a last 
glance round the cabin. It looked as though it had been thoroughly 
occupied. Then I left it, closing the door gently behind me. I 
went up on deck, and succeeded in leaving the vessel without 
being observed. A few seconds later the whistle of the engine 
announced the departure of the steamer. The comedy was played 
out. I must return to the darker scenes of the drama. 

‘I did not want to take a boat to return to the town, as the 
boatman might prove a dangerous witness. I was forced there- 
fore to make a long round at the end of the bay. 

‘The threatening storm made the roads deserted, and I did 
not meet a creature. 

‘ As I set my foot upon the lowest step of the water-stairs, the 
first flash of lightning lit up the sea, and above the sea rumbled 
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the thunder. I slowly ascended the steps, feeling an undefined 
terror in the dark night, darker than ever after the vivid light. 

‘What if my enemy were still alive? What if he were no 
longer there? What if I had to do the deed again, and upon a 
wounded man ? 

‘I could not at first find the spot where I had left my victim. 
In the darkness I groped about in vain, dreading to feel the corpse 
beneath my hand, but fearing still more not to find it. 

‘I broke into a cold perspiration. 

‘Suddenly I touched his cold face, and, with a stifled cry, I 
sprang back involuntarily. The next moment, a second flash 
showed me his white face. 

‘Till now I had retained an extraordinary amount of sang- 
Froid, but at this moment I was almost giving way at the super- 
stitious horror which fell upon me. 

‘The storm burst forth with terrific fury; the sea, rising sud- 
denly, added its tumult to the roar of the thunder, and the wind 
blew a hurricane. I thought the heavens were opening above me, 
and I longed to fly, above all to escape, from the ghastly face 
which appeared and disappeared with the flashes of lightning. 

‘I recovered myself, however, and set to work to dig a grave. 

‘It is needless to tell you of all the tortures the task inflicted 
upon me. Beneath torrents of rain which overwhelmed me, amid 
the tumult of the elements, under an angry sky now and again 
reddened by a reflection from Vesuvius-like smoking flames, an 
almost intolerable weariness paralysed my limbs. As I dug his 
grave the eyes of the dead man seemed to follow me! At times 
I imagined myself a prey to the most terrible nightmare, and I 
wished that a stream of lava could fall and bury every memory of 
the victim and his murderer. 

‘When all was finished day was breaking and the storm had 
died away. The grey light of morning restored my self-control, 
and enabled me to efface every trace of the murder. The storm 
had assisted me by softening the earth, and the rain had washed 
away all marks of blood. I replaced the tools where I had found 
them, and fled to my home, where, utterly exhausted, I lay down 
and slept twenty-four hours without waking. 

‘The rest you know. The presence of the Count on board the 
steamer had been fully established by my daring appearance ; the 
recovered coat, the disordered cabin, and the few sentences I had 
exchanged with the captain and the valet, left no room for doubt. 
Besides, the disappearance of a passenger was easily explained by 
one of those accidents by no means uncommon at sea. The cross 
ing had been a bad one, the night very misty. In the midst of the 
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roar and tumult of the sea, a man might easily be washed over- 
board without any one knowing what had happened or giving the 
alarm. 

‘ Claudia being liberated by this death, her father had no further 
reason for refusing her to me. She became my wife. The bliss 
of our union filled my whole soul and drowned all remembrance 
of my rival. Nevertheless, I avoided the villa at Portici, until 
Claudia talked of selling it because of my dislike to it, and thus 
forced me to come back in order that I might turn her from such 
a dangerous idea. The first time I saw this house again I was 
alone. I had come to prepare it for our return. 

‘Something always attracts us to what we should most avoid. 
I felt forced to visit the corner of the park I ought to have shunned, 
the terrace by the shore. I made my way slowly there, my thoughts 
dwelling on the tortures of that guilty night, my eyes searching 
for the place of the secret, unknown grave. 

‘Suddenly I gave acry of alarm. On the spot I knew so well, 
on the bare place chosen expressly far from all vegetation, where 
the spade of the gardener would never penetrate, above the white 
pebbles which strewed the sands, I saw that terrible plant, those 
blood-red flowers with their threatening fangs like the serpents of 
the Eumenides. What was this fearful flower? How could it have 
grown up out of the grave? I tried to tear it up, but it was too 
firmly rooted, and I made my fingers bleed with the thorns. I 
was renewing my attempt when I saw a gardener approaching. 
He came up to me quickly. 

‘«¢ T was just wishing to ask you, sir,” he said, “ about this bush. 
I did not like to dig it up without orders. It’s a curious plant, 
and no one knows how it came here.” 

‘“ Digit up!” Texclaimed. “ What are you talking about ?” I 
felt I was turning pale, but I knew I must not betray myself. 

‘“ Take care not to disturb it,” I said, as calmly as I could; “it 
is a valuable plant, and I set great store by it.” 

‘I thought I might forget the horrible plant which fear forced 
me to preserve, but it had wounded my soul with its venomous 
fangs, and fastened itself there for ever. My happiness was now 
mixed with terror. I avoided the side of the park where flourished 
the object of my fear, but I felt it was ever growing, becoming a 
shrub, a tree, a forest. I fancied I saw its threatening gestures 
and heard its cries for vengeance! Ah! I knew he was waiting 
for us!’ 

Leone, who had gradually lost the calmness with which he had 
begun, and who was feverishly excited, ceased speaking, and fixed 
on his dead child a look full of grief. Claudia was weeping on 
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his shoulder. Both seemed to have completely forgotten my 
presence. 

During the recital I had passed through various phases of 
feeling. The horror and indignation which had overwhelmed me 
at first, had given place to unwilling interest, to reprehensible 
weakness, which drove me almost to regret the discovery of the 
crime. It was I who had furnished the dead man with the means 
for wreaking his vengeance from the tomb. I was almost angry 
with myself. Love is an excuse for much; a man possessed by it 
is hardly master of himself. If his passion is threatened he de- 
fends it with his life. Had Claudia loved me, of what might I 
not have been capable? All these thoughts were fermenting in 
my brain, but in an undefined way, and I said aloud, almost 
against my will: 

‘ How are you to escape from justice? The terrified gardeners 
have given the alarm. Is there still time for you to fly ?’ 

My voice aroused them, and they turned their eyes hurriedly 
to me. 

‘Yes, yes, let us escape,’ cried Claudia ; ‘ let us take our child 
and fly to the other side of the world.’ 

Leone shook his head. 

We heard sounds coming from the park. 

‘Listen!’ he said. ‘It is too late, but they shall not capture 
me alive.’ 

Claudia shrieked and embraced her husband passionately. 

‘ Kill me first,’ she moaned ; ‘I cannot see you die.’ 

Her beautiful hair had come untwisted and streamed in dis- 
order beneath Leone’s lips. In the waving tresses shone a crimson 
flower. He was gazing about him in search, no doubt, of a 
weapon. 

All at once my eyes fell, at the same instant as his, upon this 
blossom. He shivered and drew back instinctively, but the next 
instant he bent over his wife, kissed her fervently, then put his 
lips to the flower, and ate it. 

‘Stop, stop!’ I screamed, springing towards him. ‘The 
Serpent-flower! Once more it avenges itself!’ 

Leone gave me a look full of gentleness. 

‘Thank you,’ he said ; ‘ watch over her.’ 

Claudia, pale as death, had risen. She saw her husband’s face 
grow convulsed, his lips bleed; she opened her mouth as though 
to shriek, and sank, without a sound, senseless to the ground. 

A year later, towards the end of autumn, a carriage stood 
waiting before the door of a pretty house which I had hired in one 
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of the quietest streets of Naples. In this house for a year I had 
struggled with death for the unhappy Claudia, who had been 
stricken down with fever on the terrible day when she lost both 
husband and child. I had removed her from the ill-fated villa, 
but her condition had not allowed of her being taken farther than 
Naples. 

With the devotion of a brother, mingled perhaps with some- 
thing of a warmer feeling, I had nursed her during all these long 
miserable months. Many a time I thought I had lost her, but 
her youth, and perhaps, too, the ardour with which I wrestled for 
her life, had brought renewed hope. 

This time I was decidedly victorious, and for six weeks she 
had been convalescent. But it was only bodily health she was 
recovering ; all-powerful nature was hastening her work of repara- 
tion, while the weakened mind still slumbered. It was not with- 
out anxiety that I awaited the reawakening of her intellect, 
when to the fever I had conquered should succeed the incurable 
tortures of despair. Had I done well to snatch his prey from 
Death, the Consoler? Why had I done so? Had I been 
influenced by some selfish feeling, some unavowed hope ? 

These thoughts had only visited me since her recovery; 
during my struggle with death I had not known them. But 
nature would surely again come to my aid. I would carry her 
away—far, far away—to other skies. Little by little the love of 
life would return to her; she would thank me for having saved 
her, and who could say what might not happen ? 

This drive she was about to take was the first she had at- 
tempted ; if she bore it well we might start in a few days. 

I arranged the pillows in the carriage, made sure that the 
horses were not too fresh, gave some directions to the driver, and 
then went to fetch my poor invalid. She came without a question. 
She was no longer a woman, only a lovely statue. I made her as 
comfortable as possible, and we slowly started. A lady’s-maid 
occupied the back seat. We drove through the noisy city by the 
shortest route, for I was anxious to be in the open country. The 
air was balmy and the sun brilliant; it was the very day for an 
invalid. 

I scrutinised my companion’s motionless face ; it was calm and 
devoid of all expression, but the blue eyes had a wistful look in 
them. Memory had not returned, but I felt it was not far off, 
I scarcely know why, but I hoped it would not come back till we 
were in sight of the sea; I fancied the blue waves might have 
power to soften her grief, ‘and that, beside them, I should be better 
able to speak to her of hope and comfort. 
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Claudia gazed long and earnestly at the setting sun, its rays 
seemed to fascinate her, but I was anxious to return, lest we 
should be overtaken by the twilight. 

As we entered the city a block of carriages delayed our pro- 
gress. I leant out to see what had happened. I had hardly 
turned my head when a wild cry from Claudia pierced my heart. 

A girl, with her hands full of flowers, had sprung on to the 
steps of the carriage, and was laughingly offering us a large 
crimson bunch of those accursed, murderous flowers—a bouquet 
of Serpent-flowers! I uttered an imprecation, while the lady’s- 
maid, with a hasty movement, pushed the wretched girl who had 
wrought our misery on to the pavement. 

But it was too late! Claudia had seen them, she had under- 
stood. That cry was the first and last of her reawakened soul. 
Her reason had fled for ever. 

The Serpent-flower had done its work ! 

JUDITH GAUTIER. 
Translated by M. TYson. 
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A Aunmer Fodyl, 


Cuarter I, 


‘ Who ever lov’d that lov'd not at first sight ?’—MARLOWE. 


THERE is a legend at Beauséjour which runs thus :— 


‘He who travelling meets his wife 
With her shall lead a happy life.’ 


But my scene is not laid in the grand old domain known as 
Beauséjour. You must transport yourself to Keswick, and im- 
_agine that you are in the drawing-room of the principal hotel of 
the place, that near the station, on a hot August afternoon in the 
year of grace 188-. I must people the drawing-room to begin 
with, and so let me have the pleasure, mesdames, mesdemoiselles, or 
messieurs, to introduce to you Mrs. Carmichael from Edinburgh, 
travelling in the Lake district with her daughters Miss Helen 
and Miss Effie Carmichael, and Mrs. Sant Iago, accompanied in 
her tour by her daughter Dorette. 

The afternoon has been voted by Mrs. Carmichael and Mrs. 
Sant Iago as ‘ quite too hot for going out,’ so they sit together in 
a state of semi-meltedness, Mrs. Carmichael reading aloud from 
time to time, from the pages of the society paper she is perusing, 
little morsels which she thinks may interest Mrs. Sant Iago. Just 
now she is droning forth as follows:—‘The Earl of Beauséjour 
and Mr. Ferdinand Thompson, Q.C., have completed their voyage 
round the world, and are now travelling through the Lake District 
of the north of England.’ 

Something in this announcement—who shall say what ?— 
apparently has the effect of arousing Mrs. Sant Iago from her 
torpidity. 

She rises from her chair, and accosts the astonished Mrs. Car- 
michael with sudden energy : 

‘ My dear Mrs. Car,’ says she—it is a habit of hers to clip her 
words when hurried—‘ have I been dozing? Ah, wretched me! 
where is my daughter Dorette? Never, never before have I so 
forgotten the sacred promise given by me to my adored Alfonso, 
as he lay dying. Did I ever tell you? No! Well, this was it. 
He said in his fierce manner, which never did I resent, holding it 
my wifely duty to bear with him in all things: “ Angel, angel of 
my soul (his favourite mode of addressing me), promise me—nevey 
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permit our daughter Dorette to be out of your sight until she be 
wedded to a suitable husband, a husband of the highest rank, 
meet to mate with a Sant Iago.”’ 

Gentle Mrs, Carmichael looks up at the excited lady over her 
gold pince-nez. 

‘What an awful request to make! Of course you could not 
grant it?’ 

‘Couldn’t ?’ retorts the now widowed angel. ‘ But I could. 
And I keep my word, which is more. I never let her alone, I’m 
always at her. Tied tomy apron strings? I should think so indeed. 
Dorette won’t trouble me with her lovers, whatever other people’s 
daughters do; she will wed whom I choose. She is here, here I 
repeat, secure under my plump white thumb.’ 

Such was the metaphor employed by Mrs. Sant Iago to point 
her sentence. Dorette was by no means literally in such a position, 
else would Madame not have needed to run to the window, nor to 
have raised her voice,.as she now did in loud and piercing accents, 
‘Dorette, Dorette, Dorette!’ The sight which met her eyes when 
she reached the open French window was one calculated to drive 
the careful mother into a frenzy after her conversation with Mrs. 
Carmichael anent the late Alfonso; for there on the terrace in the 
garden beneath walked Dorette, head down, face flushed, dark 
curls deliciously rough, hat in hand, engaged in what was to all 
appearance a most interesting discussion with a male thing, a 
man whom Mrs. Sant Iago knew not. 

‘ Dorette!’ once again called the stentorian voice of Madame. 

Dorette turned and ran to the window, where, seeing how stern 
an aspect her mother’s visage wore, she immediately began to 
make excuses. 

‘Dear mother,’ said she, ‘ you were asleep. I went to Smith’s 
bookstall at the station with Helen Carmichael.’ 

‘Who,’ interrupts the widow of Alfonso, ‘is the MAN ?’ 

‘That I don’t know,’ replies Dorette; ‘but while we were 
changing our books they crossed the line from the road that leads 
to Skiddaw, and seeing, I suppose, how heavily laden we were ‘ 

‘Laden with golden grain,’ interpolates a voice proceeding from 
another male thing, who rises from a deck-chair and slowly ad- 
vances carrying a green-backed volume of Tennyson in his hand. 

‘Laden with golden fiddlesticks!’ retorts Mrs. Sant Iago 
crossly. 

‘No,’ pursues the male voice imperturbably ; ‘ no, I do assure 
you, only golden grain. I saw the young ladies returning with 

their squires, who bore in their arms two ponderous tomes, volumes 
of the “ Argosy,” if I mistake not.’ 
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‘Yes,’ agrees Dorette, trying to turn the conversation, ‘and 
aren’t they delicious? All about Johnnie Ludlow, Colonel 
Foljambe. How I do love 

‘Dorette,’ once more interrupts her mother sternly, ‘go to 
your room, and straighten your hair, then sit down and write a 
long and descriptive letter to your cousin Mercedes. Colonel 
Foljambe, your arm, please; before I retire to dress for dinner, I 
will walk in the grounds.’ 

Dorette pulled a poppy from the coronal of flowers that 
adorned her hat. 

‘Helen Carmichael is walking with the other one,’ she said 
with a pout. 

Her mother looked back at her from over her shoulder. 

‘Helen Carmichael can walk with five thousand other ones as 
far as I am concerned,’ she said coldly. ‘My businessis with you, 
Dorette.’ 





When Mrs, Sant Iago’s evening toilette was completed, that 
sage woman betook herself to the hall, where on a small oak table 
stood the visitors’ book. 

‘I am determined,’ she muttered to herself, ‘to find out who 
these young men are.’ 

With her taper first finger she ran down the list of the day’s 
arrivals. 

‘Mr., Mrs., and the Misses Smith, Old Trafford, Manchester.’ 

‘J. E. Bray, Co. Wicklow, Ireland.’ 

‘ Three old pals, Brummagem.’ 

‘ Riddle-me-ree, riddle-me-ree, 

Now who do you think that I can be?’ 

And so forth, with the usual plain matter of fact preciseness 
of the polite traveller, or that strange hilarity which usually 
attacks the holiday tourist and makes him much more funny at 
such times than he is in the general way. 

Then, in the manager’s clerkly hand: 

‘The Earl of Beauséjour, Beauséjour, Bucks.’ 

‘ Ferdinand Thompson, Q.C., Inner Temple.’ 

‘Tocando al cielo,’ ejaculated Mrs. Sant Iago, and with this 
exclamation, indicative of surprise, upon her lips, she entered the 
drawing-room as the gong boomed out its summons to dinner. 
They were grouped in the drawing-room, as visitors are usually 
grouped, in family batches. 

Mrs. Carmichael had just risen, and, with her daughter Effie’s 
arm (Effie, aged twelve) drawn through her own, was advancing 
towards the other room. Helen, following behind her mother; 
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darted bright and by no means furtive glances towards ‘ the other 
one,’ who with his friend lingered for the ladies to lead the way. 

‘Colonel Foljambe, your arm, please,’ said Mrs. Sant Iago in 
magisterial tones. ‘Where is my daughter Dorette ?’ 

‘My daughter Dorette’ was already in the dining-room, 
waiting for her mother like a disgraced little girl. 

As they passed her, ‘Sit by me,’ whispered Colonel Foljambe, 
and Dorette gratefully obeyed. 

An animated conversation was soon set afloat by Riddle-me-ree, 
who, apparently aware that he was in the presence of a peer of the 
realm, took the opportunity of airing his views on the subject of 
the franchise, the equalisation of the masses, and the levelling of 
the classes, an effort of confession in which he was seconded by 
one of the Three old pals, who aided him by quoting the authority 
of one of the members of Birmingham. To the surprise of all 
present, the Earl of Beauséjour agreed with the remarks of Riddle- 
me-ree. He gaid he could quite understand the popular cry, 
‘Down with the House of Lords!’ Indeed, waxing warmer over 
the matter, he began to wish that there were no such thing as an 
aristocracy, but that all could be equal, man and man, when his 
friend, Ferdinand Thompson, Q.C., laughingly reminded him that 
it was well for him to talk, and then he stopped quite suddenly 
and looked a little foolish. 

But the bright eyes of the Scotch girl sitting opposite to him 
shot approval at him, and he coloured slightly as he acknowledged 
her signal with something like a twinkle of merriment in his own, 
and a sort of ‘I'll tell you all about it afterwards’ look. 

‘Ah, ha!’ said Mrs. Sant Iago to herself. ‘Then the sallow 
man, with the dark hair and clean shaven face, is the Earl of 
Beauséjour, and the other, with the wavy chestnut hair and slight 
moustache, the barrister, the man who carried my daughter's 
book.’ 

It was an ideal evening. 

On a sky of palest opaline blue the stars one by one were 
twinkling forth while as yet the earth was light with the glow of 
the setting sun. Dark Skiddaw, and little Lattrigg, and rugged 
Blencathra stood out as if chiselled in black marble against a 
background of white; the mountains round the lake in their 
distorted grandeur looked like giants resting in the pauses of a 
wrestling match, while in the valley towards Bassenthwaite not a 
tree nor a hedge-leaf stirred in the deep and perfect calm. 

On such an evening as this who would stay indoors ? 

Everyone, after leaving the dining-room, sidled towards the 
garden, preparatory to farther flights. 
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Riddle-me-ree and the Three old pals lighted their pipes at 
the front door, and set off at a splendid pace through the covered 
way leading in the direction of Skiddaw; their strident laughs 
shook the stillness of the air and roused the echoes round about. 
By a strange coincidence Colonel Foljambe was discovered by 
Lord Beauséjour to belong to ‘ours.’ Would he introduce him 
and his friend Thompson—Thompson, Colonel Foljambe—Colonel 
Foljambe, Thompson—to the mothers of the charming Miss 
Carmichael and Miss Sant Iago? 

With the permission of those ladies, certainly, Colonel Foljambe 
would do so. Permission accorded, the necessary formalities were 
speedily gone through. 

‘ Was this an evening to remain cooped up here in the gardens?” 
asked Lord Beauséjour, with his sweetest smile, of Mrs. Sant Iago. 

‘Most certainly not,’ replied that lady graciously. , 

‘Then should they not all go down to the lake ?’ 

‘I hope Dorette will wear her mantilla,’ said Helen Carmichael, 
already quite familiar with Beauséjour. ‘She’s Spanish, you know, 
on her father’s side, the sweetest dear you ever saw; and when she 
puts on her mantilla, you can’t think how awfully pretty she 
looks.’ 

It was scarcely the time for compliments yet, or Beauséjour 
might have whispered tothe gir], that, though of a totally different 
style to Dorette, she was equally pretty, with her splendid height, 
strong well-built figure, crisp Scotch hair, grey eyes, and healthy 
tanned complexion. 

But the lake is most favourable to whispered words, and when 
they were embarked in their boats, Dorette, Ferdinand Thompson, | 
Q.C., and Mrs. Carmichael in one; Beauséjour and Helen in 
another, and tiresome little Effie, who wouldn’t go with her sister, 
but insisted on boating alone with eleven-year-old Harold Mac- r 
donald and a boatman in a third—that was the moment when hoary- 
headed old Time should have been there in an invisible canoe, 
listening to the honeyed sentences and the delicious confidences 
of youth to youth, and gathering the orange-blossom branch 
wherewith to beat off the advances of age. For there is nothing 
like love for keeping human creatures young. 

‘Oh, Miss Sant Iago,’ murmured Ferdinand Thompson, who H 
really was most gallant for a dry-as-dust Q.C., ‘do come with me 
and Beauséjour and Mrs. Carmichael and her daughters—we can 
count on you, can’t we, Mrs. Carmichael ?—to see the sunrise from 
Skiddaw to-morrow morning. You must see it, you know, while 
you're here, and who would be so mundane as to go to bed ona 
night like this?’ 
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‘{ think I would, Mr. Thompson,’ laughed gentle Mrs. Car- 
michael. ‘ But my girls would certainly like to ascend Skiddaw 
by night, and so should I; so if you and your friend will promise 
us your escort, we will be very pleased to go with you, perhaps to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Promise it ?’ returned Mr. Thompson eagerly, ‘ indeed we will. 
On one condition, however, that you bring Miss Sant Iago with 
you. By yonder moon, swear!’ 

‘I swear,’ said Mrs. Carmichael obligingly. 

With the moon’s light streaming over the lake, the scene was 
indeed fair. 

But Mrs. Sant Iago, who had preferred a seat upon Friar’s Crag 
and the company of Colonel Foljambe to boating, was feeling a 
little chilly, and besides was beginning to tire of the cooes and 
jédels which, uttered by a group of tourists from the Point, ever 
and anon roused the echoes of the hills. 

So she made Colonel Foljambe jédel to some purpose, and 
emphasized his efforts by means of her own clarion voice. 

‘Time to come home!’ she shrieked, and no one dared to dis- 
obey. 

‘As the boats came in,’ with, as we will venture to add, ‘the 
sailors all aglow,’ the good-natured Colonel assisted their occupants 
to alight. 

‘ Miss Dorette,’ he cried, ‘ I’ve thought of a most appropriate 
conundrum: Why are you like “ Mariana in the South”? Can’t 
you guess? ‘Then I'll tell you.’ 

‘No, you won’t, Foljambe,’ interrupted Ferdinand Thompson, 
‘T will.’ 

And he bent his head quite low until it almost touched the 
dark curls of Dorette Sant Iago, while he whispered softly to her: 

‘ Because “on the liquid mirror glow’d the clear perfection of 
your face.” ’ 


CuaPtTer II. 


‘ Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet in life as Love’s young dream.’ 


IT so happened that the next day Mrs. Sant Iago had a bad 
headache, and when she had a bad headache she was only too thank- 
ful to be left quite alone. Indeed, it occurs to me that there must 
have been incipient madness in Madame, what with her bad head- 
aches and her equally bad tempers. But perhaps the latter only 
were blamable, and were the cause of the former. 

Owing to the headache, however, she transferred from her own 
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shoulders to those of Mrs. Carmichael and Colonel Foljambe the 
burden of her promise to Alfonso, and gave strict injunctions that 
should she be sleeping when the party came in in the evening, 
from an excursion which was to be made to Buttermere and 
Crummock Water, she was on no pretence whatever to be awakened. 

Ay de mi, what a day that was, and how they all enjoyed it! 
I did, at any rate, and so did little Mrs. Knighton, staying at the 
place with her tiny son Bertie and her brother Harold Macdonald, 
afore-mentioned, likewise did Effie Carmichael, and Dorette and 
Ferdinand Thompson, and Helen, and Beauséjour, and Mrs. 
Carmichael and Colonel Foljambe. Dorette, away from the 
maternal eye, was the gayest of the gay; she sang little Spanish 
songs and danced a saltarelo or ancient Spanish dance. Helen was 
the true honest Helen she always was, brimful of fun of the 
most bewitching character. Dear Colonel Foljambe fired off volley 
after volley of Tennysonian conundrums at each and all. Mrs. 
Knighton, who with an aristocratic bearing combined a strange 
contradictory penchant for the society of the slightly vulgar, made 
herself perfectly charming to the Three old pals and Riddle-me-ree, 
who had walked over to Buttermere by way of Whiteside and 
only joined the party at the luncheon table of the Fish and in the 
wagonnettes afterwards. Effie Carmichael and Harold Mac- 
donald sucked caramels with great assiduity, in which pursuit they 
were ably assisted by Master B. Knighton. Mrs. Carmichael took 
notes for the benefit of her journal and descriptive letters, and 
all agreed in admiring Lodore and Borrowdale, the wild lakes of 
Buttermere and Crummock and Honister Pass, with such enthusiasm 
as to awake the driver, who pointed out the objects of interest 
with his whip, from some of his wonted stolidity. 

Much should I like-to describe with my poor pen the leading 
points of this dear old hackneyed excursion, but space forbids ; 
and besides, I must hurry on to tell you of the night climb made 
up Skiddaw. 

It was all managed most beautifully. 

When the party reached the hotel at dinner-time, Mrs. Sant 
Iago was sleeping the sleep of the just, combined with chloral, 
and was on no account to be aroused, said her maid. 

So the midnight excursion, which had been already planned, 
was carried out with marked success. 

By the stern and inexorable decree of Mrs. K. (the usual 
cognomen accorded to Mrs. Knighton), Master Harold Macdonald 
was bidden to his bed for two hours and a half after dinner, as 
were also the Misses Carmichael by their relentless maternal 
relative, whose cruel command extended to Dorette. 
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Colonel Foljambe, Ferdinand Thompson, and Beauséjour re- 
paired to the billiard-room, where they sought refreshment and re- 
creation in the game; but at 11.30 all were ready, and enveloped 
in clouds (of a woolwork consistency, the heavens being perfectly 
clear), mauds and invernesses, the party stepped forward. 

As they paced the road the group almost unconsciously broke 
up into duos and trios. 

Mrs. Knighton and Riddle-me-ree led the way, following closely 
on the heels of the Three old pals, who acted the part of pioneers, 
pointing out as they went holes of particular magnitude or 
alarming pitfally nature, in the rugged ascent which leads to 
Skiddaw’s satellite—Lattrigg. 

Mrs. K. said she found depths in R. m.r. which the casual 
observer would never have suspected; she believed him to be a 
savant or famous author in disguise—say Mr. Leslie Stephen, or 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant, or Wilkie Collins—and she cultivated him 
accordingly. 

Colonel Foljambe conducted Mrs. Carmichael, Effie and Harold 
Macdonald trudging along bravely not far behind them, while 
very, very far behind paced Beauséjour and Helen, and very, very, 
very far behind, again, strolled Dorette and Ferdinand Thompson. 

It was a hey-day, or rather a hey-night, for little Dorette. 

When the slopes of Lattrigg were passed and the dip before 
Skiddaw traversed, and the steep piece which culminates in the 
‘ first house ’ was accomplished, they would all fain rest. So they 
cried a halt and lay back upon the sweet-scented heather, crush- 
ing its fragrance into the air, while they watched the mild 
summer lightning play around, and the stars shoot hither and 
thither, and in the gloom, to which their eyes were now accustomed, 
aided by the moon, ‘made out’ the surrounding mountains and 
told one another their names. 

Mrs. Carmichael busied herself with asking whether feet were 
dry and wraps abundant, while Beauséjour and Helen talked 
aloud in their usual strain (criticized by one of the Three old pals 
as ‘all very fine’) about the equality of men, and the ultimate 
levelling of the masses, which, in some remarkable way quite 
free from logic, they deduced would some day come to pass, from 
the fact of Nature’s impartiality and strict justice in her dealings 
with rich and poor alike. 

Dorette and Ferdinand Thompson sat apart. 

Once Colonel Foljambe crept round to where they nestled in 
the heather to ask Dorette the inevitable conundrum. : 

‘Don’t tell her, Foljambe—don’t tell her—I will, cried 
Ferdinand. 
x2 
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And Colonel Foljambe crept round again to Mrs. Carmichael, 
looking older and more bent by night than he did by day. 

He was the first, though, to reach the top, in the early dawn 
of the morning, and when there what a spectacle met his eye! 

‘Dorette!’ he cried. ‘ Little Dorette, come here, and I will 
show you such beautiful things !’ 

So Dorette, supported by the kind arm of Ferdinand Thompson, 
Q.C., climbed up to the cairn; and there she saw Mona, blushing 
in the sea’s arms, and the heights of the Scottish borderland, and 
the lovely country round, with many lakes, all flushed and rosy 
with their sleep. 

‘ Quite worth the try,’ quoth Riddle-me-ree, in which opinion 
all joined. 

Days of long excursions, not to mention night ones as well, 
will do more in the cause of love-making and its course than 
months of kettledrums and dances. 

At any rate so Beauséjour and Helen found it. 

They were all walking down from Watendlath, that sweet 
little valley perched high above Lodore, one afternoon, and every- 
one else had gone to the edge of the wooded height to look at a 
particular peep there is of the lake and the mountains opposite, 
leaving them alone. 

‘Helen,’ said Beauséjour taking her hand, ‘I hope you will 
forgive it. It was our habit all the time we were abroad, and we 
did not discontinue it here. Algie hates all the nonsense of rank, 
and the toadyism that goes on when it is recognised, and I with 
my austerity of demeanour was well able to repel it. I did it for 
his sake. Tell me, dear Helen, that you forgive me.’ 

Helen looked down, but her voice did not sound very stern, as 
she murmured, ‘ Ask me in a week’s time, whether I forgive you. 
Let all be as it is now, until then. Father is coming from home 
to-morrow week, ask me again the evening before he comes, and 
J will tell you.’ 

‘My treasure!’ said Beauséjour, as he raised her face, and 
looked into the grey depths of her eyes, and withdrew them—for 
a week. 

Yes, it was a summer idyl, but there was a cloud on the clear 
blue sky all the same. 

For seven days Mrs. Sant Iago’s head continued to be very 
painful, but on the eighth she revived and came downstairs again. 

On the evening of that day she took occasion to communicate 
to Mrs. Carmichael something further of the wishes of the late 
Alfonso as she and that lady sat by the open window of the 
drawing-room. 
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‘My beloved husband,’ began the angel of Alfonso, ‘ was the 
head of a family renowned even in Spain for its ancient lineage 
and pure descent. He was a Grandee though untitled, owing to 
the delinquencies of a past ancestor. My daughter Dorette, Mrs. 
Car, is nearly related to the Empress Eugenie, who, as you are 
doubtless aware, is Spanish on one side.’ 

‘Scotch on the other,’ ventured Mrs. Carmichael. 

‘The Empress,’ continued Madame Sant Iago, taking no notice 
of her companion’s remark, ‘is a second cousin of Dorette’s father ; 
therefore, as you will acknowledge, she is very very closely con- 
nected with Dorette, and with me also for the matter of that. 
“ Let Dorette die a spinster,” said my husband to me, as he lay on 
his death-bed, “ unless she marry a scion of nobility.” Nothing 
will ever induce me to go against my husband’s expressed desires 
—nothing, Mrs. Carmichael.’ 

‘No?’ assented Mrs. Carmichael waveringly, thinking per- 
chance of certain little love passages which had taken place between 
Dorette and a certain F, T. under her own chaperonage. ‘ And 
are you determined then to decide against Dorette, should she 
love and be loved by a man in all respects worthy of her except- 
ing in his lack of rank ?’ 

‘I am, Mrs. Carmichael,’ said Mrs. Sant Iago with significance 
as she swept from the apartment. 

Poor Mrs. Carmichael scarcely felt comfortable. 

She began to wish she had never come to Keswick, everything 
was in such confusion. She could see very well that Helen and 
Beauséjour grew more and more loverlike every day, and she 
never could forget that she herself was of the people, the daughter 
of a cornfactor in Aberdeen. ‘Helen might marry a duke,’ 
reasoned the proud mother to herself, ‘she’s worthy, and so is her 
father. But what if he should despise me? How can [ tell 
him? I must before it is too late. I couldn’t live to be despised 
by my Helen’s husband.’ Then there were Dorette and Ferdinand 
Thompson, he, a thorough gentleman of excellent position, but 
rankless, and therefore ineligible in Madame’s eyes. They ought 
to know that Mrs. Sant Iago would not tolerate their engagement 
should they desire to enter into the bonds preceding matri- 
mony. ‘ Noone,’ concluded poor Mrs. Carmichael, ‘ was thoroughly 
satisfactory except Effie and Harold Macdonald, sweet little beings 
one need care not a pin about them,’ she said to herself with a 
smile. 

The week was very nearly up, and now it was a fortnight since 
the memorable day when Mrs. Sant Iago had looked into the 
visitors’ book, 
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Riddle-me-ree and the Three old pals had long ago taken their 
departure for other scenes and pastures new. Mrs. Knighton 
was consoling herself with the society of a grey-haired old general 
who most opportunely arrived two days after Riddle-me-ree went 
away. 

‘ Now tell me,’ said Mrs. K. to him, ‘ you who know Spain so 
thoroughly. ‘Who was the adored Alfonso, and was he really 
the fierce monster represented by Mrs. Sant Iago?’ 

‘ Alfonso Sant Iago,’ replied the old soldier slowly, ‘was the 
head of a family of ancient and pure descent. I never knew him 
in private life. Had I done so I might have accounted satis- 
factorily to myself for the timidity which he displayed. Not 
timidity of action, mark you; I have fought by his side, and he 
was valour personified in the field, but timidity of manner. He 
seemed cowed.’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed the merry Mrs. K. ‘Just as we 
imagined.’ 

‘ Just as I know now,’ chuckled the general in concert. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘She hugged the offender and forgave th’ offence. DRYDEN. 


MATTERS came to a climax on the very evening of the day fixed 
by Helen for Beauséjour’s answer. 

They had all taken the road which leads to the Druids’ Circle, 
a spot whence, surely, on a summer’s evening the Valley of St. John 
looks like enchanted ground, and great Blencathra as a sentinel 
keeping guard. Mrs. Knighton and the General walked together, 
and Mrs. K. sought to amuse the old soldier by telling him the 
legend of the mountain and of the phantom hosts which, old-folk 
lore says, ride across its slopes in battle-array, when invasion 
threatens our land. The General smiled as he said he thought the 
ghostly cavalry must be stiffened now with rest and need never 
think of riding any more. 

Mrs. Sant Iago had, of course, the arm of Colonel Foljambe for 
her support. 

Helen and Beauséjour, Dorette and Ferdinand walked together 
dutifully in a row. But as they came home Beauséjour took 
Helen aside, and there on the breezy hill-side he asked her for her 
answer. 

I forgive you,’ said Helen Carmichael. ‘ Your rank was the 
only drawback in my esteem for you. A Radical as I am, you 
know, and I always loved the Bar. No, no, you must ask me not 
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one more question to-night. Father will be here to-morrow. 
You will like father. Isn’t Keswick a sweet place? Don’t 
ou——’ 

‘ But the rest was silence, for Beausé—ahem Fer—had got 
his arms around her now to some purpose (I would fain veil this 
and other allusions, fearing they will hurt your prejudices), 
and she could not speak for the kisses which rained upon her 
mouth. 

Mrs. Carmichael happening to come that way, divined what 
was taking place, and rushed up panting for breath. 

‘Oh!’ she said. ‘My father was a cornfactor. I couldn’t let 
itgoon. Darling Helen, come with me. Lord Beauséjour must 
not——’ 

‘ Mother,’ interrupted Helen, ‘it is all right. I will tell you 
when we get back.’ 

So Mrs. Carmichael was satisfied on this score. 

But her troubles were not at an end yet. 

Ferdinand Thompson and Dorette likewise seemed to have 
taken the opportunity for the exchange of confidences of an 
apparently engrossing nature. They appeared to be quite 
oblivious of the presence of anyone on that exposed plateau besides 
themselves. 

But Mrs. Sant Iago had her eye upon them, and Mrs. 
Carmichael saw that she had and feared the consequences. 

As they neared the hotel, on the return journey, in a dark 
part of the lane, Ferdinand Thompson stole his arm half way 
round Dorette’s waist. Mrs. Carmichael darted forward to warn 
the lovers!—but too late, alas! was she. Mrs. Sant Iago’s 
umbrella dealt a telling blow upon the offending arm. 

‘Villain!’ she shrieked, simultaneously with the blow. And 
seizing Dorette by the wrist, she dragged the poor child into the 
hotel, and locked her up in her own bed-room. 


Consternation was the order of the night, in our hotel party. 

What was to be done to appease the wrath of Diana, in other 
words, of Madame Sant Iago? 

Helen was of opinion that it would all ‘ come right.’ Beausé- 
jour and Ferdinand Thompson went for a walk alone to talk the 
situation over ‘ quietly and calmly.’ 

The next morning, several saratogas and wraps neatly 
strapped were ranged in the hall, ready for the mid-day train to 
London. 

They were labelled and addressed, ‘ Mrs. Sant Iago, passenger 
to Euston,’ 
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‘Oh,’ cried poor Ferdinand Thompson, ‘ this must not be! Stop 
them someone, please stop them, or pack my portmanteau and 
label it for Euston.’ 

Helen Carmichael gazed in amaze at the luggage. This did 
not look like everything coming right by any means. 

‘Help me, Miss Carmichael, help me for Ferdinand’s sake!’ 
cried the unhappy lover. 

‘I will, said Helen. ‘Goto the lake and wait there till I 
come.’ 

Now it happened very fortunately for Dorette, that Harold 
Macdonald had a tiny bedroom next to hers, indeed his was really 
the dressing-room attached to her room, and there was a door 
between. 

‘ Dorette,’ whispered the strategical Master H. M. through the 
keyhole, ‘ stuff the key underneath the door into my room. Do, 
Dorette, dear Dorette, I want it ever so.’ 

Dorette did as she was bid. Master H. M.then seized the amazed 
Dorette, snatched a hat up from her chair, and dragged her into 
his own room. 

‘It’s all for your own good,’ whispered he, as he wiped the 
perspiration from his brow. ‘ Now behave like a mouse, Dorette.’ 

Here Helen Carmichael made her appearance. 

‘There’s a carriage at the door, Dorette,’ she said. ‘ Beausé— 
Ferdinand—must speak to you. Come!’ 

Together the trio hustled downstairs and bundled into the 
wagonnette. 

‘ Hurrah !’ ejaculated Helen. ‘To the lake, please, driver, as fast 
as you can.’ 

Then away they started, not one moment too soon, for behold, 
even as they turned the corner of the lane, Harold espied the 
infuriated Mrs. Sant Iago at Dorette’s bedroom window. 

‘We've only just done it,’ cried this spirited young lady 
kidnapper. ; 

Arrived at the lake, it was but the work of a moment to 
hurry Dorette into a boat with Ferdinand Thompson, Q.C. 

‘Make the best use of your time,’ counselled Helen Car- 
michael. 

‘The old lady’s after you,’ supplemented Master H. M. 

A plash of oars, and they were gone. 

‘ Now they’re off,’ continued the wary youngster last mentioned, 
‘I vote we go too. She’ll never catch, us on the lake.’ 

So Helen and Helen’s lover and Harold Macdonald hastened 
into a boat, and made for the other side of Mr. Marshall’s 
island. 
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Here they lurked, well hidden from the shore. 

Mrs. Sant Iago meanwhile had scurried down to the lake, as 
fast as her feet would carry her, followed by Colonel Foljambe, 
whom she had captured en rowte, from Tennyson and his American 
chair. 

‘I assure you it is not of any use, Madame,’ said Colonel F. ; 
but Mrs. Sant Iago would not be convinced. 

Dorette was completely dazed. 

‘Shut your eyes, my darling,’ said Ferdinand Thompson, Q.C. 
‘They look tired and worried. Shut them up and let them open 
again rested and lovely as they ought to be.’ 

So Dorette obeyed, and knew no more, until she felt herself 
lifted in stalwart arms out of the boat, and found that they were 
on the strand of one of the little ‘ lawney islets’ which adorn Lake 
Derwentwater. 

He set her down beside a great Scotch fir and stood before 
her. 

‘Dorette,’ he said, ‘I couldn’t speak to you there; I couldn’t 
get achance. I love you, dear. Tell me, do you love me too, or 
has our happy time at Keswick been no more to you than an 
episode in a summer tour ?’ 

As he continued solemnly to declare his love, he rested his 
hand among the soft warm masses of her short dark hair. 

‘One word, dearest,’ he pleaded. ‘Give me just one. Trust 
me, Dorette. Don’t be afraid of anyone ; just tell me if you love 
me or no.’ 

Dorette sighed. 

‘I do love you, Ferdinand,’ she said. ‘Iam afraid to say so 
to mother. But to you F 

Ferdinand bent over her tenderly. 

‘Then,’ said he, ‘don’t call me Ferdinand any more. Call me 
Algernon, or Algie, which is better still. Iam Beauséjour, dearest. 
It was all a joke. Oh, my darling, my Dorette, your mother won't 
be angry now. Let us be happy, dearest.’ 

Meanwhile ‘ your mother’ was ramping on the shore. In vain 
did she command Colonel Foljambe to storm the island and secure 
Dorette. 

‘I'll just not,’ said the Colonel; and he just didn’t. 

What is more, he declared he would not suffer himself to be 
the laughing-stock of everyone there on Friar’s Crag, and he 
stalked off, Madame clinging closely to his arm. 

So Helen and Harold and Ferdinand (to give him his right 
name at last) came out of ambush, and joined the newly-made 
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happy pair in a row round, which extended until the mid-day train 
was well lost. 

They arrived back at the station in time to meet Dr. Car- 
michael, however, with whom, in the afternoon, Ferdinand Thomp- 
son had a most satisfactory interview. 

Beauséjour, through the mediation of Colonel Foljambe, had 
an equally satisfactory conversation at the same time with his 
‘ mother-in-law-elect,’ who called him a dear naughty boy, and 
vowed she had loved him always as a son. 

So all that was comfortably settled. 

In the evening Mrs. Sant Iago once more sat at the drawing- 
room window with Mrs. Carmichael, while Dr. Carmichael went 
for a stroll with the General and Mrs. K. and Effie and Harold, and 
the lovers went elsewhere. 

‘I feel it my duty, Mrs. Carmichael,’ said Madame, ‘and duty 
is ever strong with me, to leave England. So I shall only wait to 
see my daughter Dorette married to darling Algie, and then—to 
New Zealand.’ 

(‘ Oh, jolly!’ said someone to himself, who lounged outside 
in a deck-chair, and held a green-backed volume of Tennyson in 
his hand.) 

‘I have a son there,’ continued Mrs. Sant Iago, ‘the child of 
Captain Baggs, my esteemed and lamented first husband. Henry 
Baggs must now be (let me see, Dorette is just eighteen) thirty 
years of age. He will need a mother’s care. I must go to him, 
when I have carried out Alfonso’s dying request.’ 

‘ And are you then really determined to go to New Zealand?’ 
asked Mrs. Carmichael. 

‘Tam,’ returned Mrs. Sant Iago. ‘ Unless, indeed, yes—I think 
I may say as much—TI am prevailed upon to stay by Colonel 
Foljambe.’ 

‘Horrors!’ muttered the male thing to himself, as he silently 
moved away. 

‘ Dorette, my dear child, one more conundrum,’ said Colonel 
Foljambe that same evening. ‘ Why are you like the Lady of 
Burleigh ?’ 

‘ Was like, please, Foljambe,’ amends Lord Beauséjour. 

‘ Yes, yes, of course ; was like,’ agrees he ; ‘ was like, only that 
she isn’t going to be like her, I know. Good-bye, Dorette—good- 
bye, dear little Dorette.’ 

And the next morning Colonel Foljambe’s place at the break- 
fast table was filled by someone else. 

He had fled the hostelrie ! 
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There is a legend at Beauséjour which runs thus :— 


‘He who travelling meets his wife 
With her shall lead a happy life.’ 


And I doubt not that if we were to search the archives of the 
Inner Temple we should find an old saw, couched in legal terms 
of course, promising equal happiness to the future of Helen and 
Ferdinand Thompson, Q.C. 

MARY MACFARLANE. 
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AFTER about a decade of hard work as a littératewr, I was begin- 
ning in 1871 to feel that I had secured the very smallest niche 
possible in the Temple of Fame. I was then, as I am now, a 
novelist—not a Scott, but still a novelist; not a genius, but a 
sufficiently capable wielder of the pen as penmen go. To bea 
great popular writer of fiction has always been my ambition, to 
be a toiling and inadequately-remunerated scribe has, until quite 
recently, been my lot. 

If the public or the publishers, or whoever it might have 
been, had been of the mind of some of my generous critics, I 
might have been pardoned if I had fancied myself one of those 
heroes who are born, not made. But whilst one reviewer here 
detected in my work more than a suggestion of ‘quite Dickens- 
esque power,’ and another a ‘strong Wilkie Collins-like uncanni- 
ness,’ the public was laughing over Dickens and shuddering before 
Wilkie Collins and—I was writing. I produced a good deal more 
than the public ever read. For almost every manuscript that was 
printed, I placed another in the capacious recesses of several 
pigeon-holes, charitably determined if I was not permitted to 
realise the full fruits of my labours, some one, when it was post- 
humously discovered that my work was worth perusing, should 
have the opportunity of turning an easy shilling. 

Fame and fortune were, I found, not necessarily identical in 
the great republic of letters. Of the former I seemed to have 
enough and to spare; of the latter little or none. But it is un- 
fair to grumble. I earned sufficient to make both ends meet, 
and lucky is the man who can say so much. 

Now and again commissions to ‘ do’ short stories came in, and 
the pleasure with which I sat down to put my best work into 
these was infinitely greater than that with which I pegged away 
at fiction for which it was by no means certain I should find a 
home, though, as I say, my pigeon-holes were always ready to 
receive the wanderers, when they returned after many pilgrimages 
in which they had failed to pass the lions who guard the road to 
the celestial thrones vulgarly spoken of as editorial chairs. How 
many literary Christians are there who have never even found 
their way beyond the Slough of Despond ? 

But I am moralising. My object is to show that I was in just 
that condition of prosperity-nibbling which makes any little rift 
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in the future seem more important than it is, and to explain the 
pardonable flush of joy with which I one morning found the 
following epistle lying beside my eggs and bacon :— 


Office of the ‘Mighty Babylon Magazine,’ Fleet Street, E.C. 


Dear Sir,—You may have heard that a new monthly, under 
the above title, is about to be started. I have been so fortunate 
as to secure the co-operation of some of the ablest of living pens, 
and now take the liberty of addressing you. I have recently read 
one or two of your stories, and what I cannot but regard as an 
excellent idea has occurred to me in consequence. People are 
still discussing ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood.’ Poor Charles 
Dickens left the work a greater mystery than he ever intended it 
should be. Would you care to entertain the notion of supplying 
a conclusion to the novel which the master’s hand was not allowed 
itself to finish? I am convinced, after a close examination of 
your style, that you could do it, and if you will undertake it for 
us, Iam in a position to offer you liberal terms. That such a 
sequel to the uncompleted story of Edwin Drood, if well done, as 
I am sure you would do it, would create something in the nature 
of a sensation, I have no doubt whatever.—Awaiting your reply, 
I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 


ERNEST FULLTON, Ep. M.B.M. 
Sept. 1871. 


This was the biggest compliment yet paid to my talents, and 
it excited me more than any other literary event with which I 
had ever been associated. ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood’ was 
forthwith taken down from my bookshelves and I ran my eye 
rapidly through it. As I regarded the splendid touches given by 
the now lifeless hand, I felt it was hardly likely that I could do it 
justice in any conclusion I might write, but, at the same time, as 
I turned the incidents of the story over in my mind, I had no 
doubt that my fertile brain would supply a solution of the mystery. 
If I showed a momentary hesitation in accepting the offer on the 
score of good taste, I speedily dismissed it with the philosophic 
recollection that beggars must not be choosers, nor men anxious 
to secure further remunerative employment too fastidious when 
such employment offers. I laid myself open to the charge of being a 
parasite on genius, but to forego the credit—and the cheque—which 
a successful wind-up of the abruptly-abandoned work would bring, 
was not to be thought of, at least in the position I then occupied. 

I wrote to Mr. Fullton by return, suggesting an appointment, 
and the next day called on him to discuss the matter. 
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‘We want something as popular in tone as it is powerful in 
execution,’ he said after a short conversation: ‘ you, I think, are 
the man to do it. And as to terms; a hundred guineas would 
probably be sufficient to make it worth your while to do your best 
for us.’ 

I hardly believed my ears. One hundred guineas! I had 
hoped to secure at the very most 50/. The vista which the offer 
opened up was indeed golden, and I left Mr. Fullton with the full 
intention of showing, in a practical way, that I appreciated his 
generosity. 

The first thing to be done was to master every incident, how- 
ever small, in ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood.’ For days I 
cogitated over the story and gave particular attention to every 
side-light sentence which caught my eye. Every moment I 
could spare I devoted to it, and my wife—a small income is no 
bar to love—hardly saw my face, except for a few minutes at meal 
times. 

At the end of a week I had determined on the method in 
which I would bring the story to a conclusion. I had spotted the 
murderer to my own satisfaction, had discovered the place where 
the body was hidden, and had allotted futures of very varied 
kinds to Mr. Jasper and Mr. Grewgious, Neville and Helena 
Landless, Mr. Crisparkle, Mr. Tartar, Rosa, and all the other 
dramatis persone, including ‘the Deputy,’ with his impish ery 
of ‘ widdy-widdy-wake-cock-warning,’ and his ‘ out-arter-ten ’ em- 
ployer, the bottle-loving Durdles. 

My study is a fairly large and comfortable room at the back 
of the house on the second floor. Very few writers of ghost 
stories have, I believe, lived in ‘haunted’ houses; but it is a 
curious and appropriate coincidence that when I married and took 
a small house in a suburb long since a part of the West End, 
the first thing I was told was that one of the rooms had the re- 
putation of being visited occasionally by a ghost. The apartment 
was really a bedroom, but I thought that if I were still to write 
stories of the Wilkie Collins kind, I could not do better than 
employ a chamber which had a character in keeping with my 
work. The notion was at least suggestive. Nor was the pros- 
pect of a ghostly visitation in this instance altogether unpleasant. 
There was this peculiarity about the tradition; the ghost only 
appeared in order to accomplish some good end. This was at once 
original and calculated to remove all superstitious fear. 

When, however, I had had the room fitted up with shelves and 
my not inconsiderable selection of books adorned the walls, and 
when my wife’s loving care had set it out, with pieces of modest 
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furniture which woman’s hand alone knows how to make the most 
of, it bore any but a ghostly appearance. The spirit of the great 
minds of the past, among whom must now be numbered that 
of Dickens, rested peacefully on the shelves, and though for me 
they haunted the place, their influence was not of the blood- 
curdling order. On the contrary, their ghostly presence was 
peculiarly acceptable. 

In this room I made the beginning of what I hoped would 
prove a worthy end to ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood.’ I had 
worked myself into a condition of quite feverish excitement over 
it, and commenced to write with great enthusiasm. But ere 
I had scribbled a dozen lines, a curious qualm seized me, and for 
some minutes I was possessed with a strong aversion to going on 
with it. Was it quite a moral, a wise, or a worthy piece of work ? 
There could be no question that to produce an ineffective sequel 
would be little short of madness, and only a brilliant effort would 
save me from the contempt and even anger of the Dickens-loving 
world. Failure, in other words, would, in the eyes of literary 
England, be almost criminal. 

But if I succeeded! I experienced a glow of anticipatory 
pleasure as I thought of the reviews advising everyone who had 
regretted his inability to learn what had become of Edwin Drood, 
to read this continuation by another hand —‘a continuation second 
only to that which the master himself could have given us,’ I 
imagined as being the words which the reviewers might be tempted 
to adopt. 

Silencing my doubts in this way, I forged ahead, and as I got 
into the spirit of the narrative, all unpleasant thoughts dis- 
appeared, and for several days I laboured unceasingly. I never 
felt anything of my own so much as I did this, and the more 
I wrote the more I became confident I should do my part of 
the ‘ Mystery’ well. Such a grind, however, was no light matter, 
and the pressure soon began to tell. There were several smaller 
things on which I was engaged, to be done daily, and in the course 
of a fortnight people began to say I was looking seedy. My wife 
insisted more than once on my not doing too much, and there was 
some need for her anxiety. 

One evening, after dinner, I went back into my study with the 
intention of writing away till midnight. I intended to havea 
good spell at the desk, but somehow I could not get comfortably 
to work. My nerves were excitable, and the old self-questionings 
as to the wisdom of having undertaken the task cropped up again 
and again. My digestion must have been poor this evening. 
Nothing else would explain such restlessness. First, the window 
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creaked in an unusual manner; then, the door in some impalpable 
way seemed to be trying to fly open. At last I could bear it no 
longer, and, throwing down my pen, I returned to the wife in the 
drawing-room. 

‘How unwell you look, dear!’ she cried as I entered. ‘You 
really must not work so late. You will make yourself ill, and 
then work will be impossible.’ 

‘Yes: Iam a little done up,’ I said. ‘Ithink I must have a 
brandy and soda; I feel curiously faint.’ 

‘Edwin Drood is more trouble to you than he will ever be 
worth, I am sure,’ she replied. ‘You know my ideas on the 
subject. It is not a work worthy of your talents. Let the hacks 
complete the story if they like. You can do better things.’ 

‘Ah!’ I answered, ‘I am too far into it now to draw back. 
Moreover, my agreement with Fullton is binding, and there is all 
the labour I have expended on the work. But I must confess I 
have again to-night felt uneasy on the subject.’ 

‘Be guided by me, dear,’ said my wife; ‘write and tell Mr. 
Fullton you can’t finish it for him.’ 

‘Impossible,’ I answered. ‘I have gone in for it, and I must 
complete it; give me courage to do so. I only wish I did not 
fluctuate as I do, from enthusiasm to almost disgust whilst 
writing.’ 

‘Well! well!’ said the dear little woman, ‘I shall never be 
quite happy even when it appears. It seems so much like trying 
to climb by clinging to Dickens’s coat-tails, and by endeavouring 
to echo his thoughts and style.’ 

My despondent mood was not long-lived. The brandy and 
soda had its effect, and presently I went off to my study again. 
I was in the midst of a situation, which I was anxious to finish. 
It was now nearly eleven, and by midnight I should have done 
this and then be ready for bed. 

As I walked thoughtfully upstairs and approached the study, 
I again experienced the same peculiar nervousness that had pre- 
viously disturbed me, and when I placed my hand on the study 
door, I gave an involuntary shudder. At the same moment the 
rattle of pens caught my ear, and I realised the fact that I was in 
the presence of something. A curious mist filled my eyes, and 
entering the room, I stood for an instant with my hand before 
them. As I uncovered them, I started again, and shrank back to 
the door which I had just closed behind me. Some one was 
sitting at my desk, busily writing. At any other time than the 
present I should have done one of two things, demanded his 
business or have raised a cry. Now I simply stood speechless 
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and immovable, trembling from head to foot. For some seconds 
the man—for it was a man—sat without regarding me, apparently 
too preoccupied with his work to notice anything. Then, at last, 
he rose, and I recognised—myself! Good heavens! What super- 
natural embodiment of my own person was this? I tried to cry 
out, but my tongue was powerless, and unresistingly I, in the 
flesh, stood, with a cold perspiration on my brow, regarding myself 
in the spirit. And the spirit entirely overawed the flesh! This 
was the haunted chamber, and, sceptic as I am, I confess I had 
never bargained for meeting my own ghost. 

The vague form moved up and down the room several times, 
just as I am in the habit of doing when thinking. Then suddenly 
stopping, it placed its back to the fire and gazed steadfastly at me, 
as I remained by the door where I had entered. Its lips moved, 
and words, which I caught distinctly, fell from them. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ it said; ‘Dickens is dead. I will prove to the 
world that one worthy to succeed him lives.’ 

A complacent smile lighted up the face of the ghost—my 
ghost ; but what the meaning of it all was, I was at an entire loss 
to understand. Still unable to move, but gradually becoming less 
nervous in the uncanny presence, I was speculating on the signifi- 
cance of this ghostly visitation, when, to my horror, the face 
began slowly to transform itself, and the body assumed modified 
proportions. A minute or more seemed to elapse before I was 
aware precisely what was happening. But as the transformation 
proceeded, the terrible truth flashed upon me. My ghost was 
assuming the outward form of the dead novelist, and in another 
minute I found myself confronted by the image of Charles Dickens 
himself! I had seen him often in life, and knew him at once. He 
too gazed steadily into my eyes, but there was about his face a 
half-troubled, half-disgusted look in striking contrast with the 
self-satisfaction of my own spiritual incarnation. He raised one 
hand deprecatingly, and solemnly uttered these words: 

‘I protest. Iwas not permitted to fulfil the task I allotted 
myself. Let no other hand touch it.’ 

This imperative injunction sent a conscience-stricken thrill 
through my frame. Recent lingering doubts became certainties, 
and I would have pleaded forgiveness there and then had I been 
able, but my tongue was still tied. Another minute and it was 
too late. The mission of the ghost was complete, and as I stood 
anxious but powerless to make any amends, however slight, for the 
wrong I contemplated on genius, a black darkness fell upon the 
room, and I recollect nothing more. I was brought to myself by 
the sound of my wife’s voice. 
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‘You are sure there is nothing serious, Dr. Craine ?’ I heard 
her ask, and dreamily opening my eyes, I discovered to my surprise 
that I was lying on the sofa in our bedroom. My wife and my 
friend Craine were standing beside me. 

‘Nothing whatever,’ was the answer, ‘though there might 
easily have been. He had merely fainted. Hullo, old fellow!’ 
he continued, as he caught sight of my now wide-open eyes. 
‘How do you feel ?’ 

‘ Bewildered,’ I replied. ‘* What has happened ?’ 

‘You have been putting the steam on a little too much—that 
is all,’ he said with a cheery smile. ‘You only want rest and 
you'll be all right. It was lucky your wife heard you fall.’ 

‘Fall?’ I asked hazily. ‘I don’t understand.’ 

*You fell just outside your ‘study door. Fortunate for you, 
my dear fellow, you were not on the stairs. But there, don’t talk. 
Get to bed now and sleep well if you can.’ 

Gradually the whole affair came back to me, and I recalled 
every point of the ghostly transformation which I had witnessed. 
Had I really witnessed it? or was it merely adream? My in- 
quiries showed that I had fallen apparently in the act of entering 
my study. Were they quite sure I was not leaving it? I asked. 
Absolutely. Yet my remembrance of opening the door and shut- 
ting it behind me was distinct as any fact could be. I puzzled 
myself much in the effort to clear up the mystery, and I am not 
by any means content to agree that I saw nothing beyond mere 
mental shadows. The impression was too vivid for that, and I 
can only regard it as a mysterious outcome of work on a mysterious 
subject. And what was its significance? Great; for I began to 
feel that to finish my part of ‘ Edwin Drood’ after this experience 
was impossible. Whether I had seen Dickens in the spirit or not, 
the solemn protest rang in my ears, and whatever the result, I 
determined to have nothing more to do with the book. 

This resolve was strictly in accordance with the tradition of 
the haunted room, which forced itself now upon my mind. The 
ghost appeared, as I was told, only to perform some good. The 
good performed in this case was that I have always since written 
independent, and I hope creditable, work, and have been saved 
even the semblance of climbing to higher things on the abiding 
reputation of the great novelist. My name has figured con- 

spicuously and frequently in ‘The Mighty Babylon Magazine,’ 
but not as the would-be solver of another writer’s mystery. 
Dickens left ‘Edwin Drood’ a mystery, and it remains a mystery 
chiefly because of my own mysterious experience. 
EDWARD SALMON. 
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ellie Hales. 


At about half-past ten o’clock on a dark mizzling night in Febru- 
ary 186-, Nellie Hales sat in the parlour of a little shop in 
Whitfield Street darning a pair of stockings. The parlour com- 
municated with the shop by means of folding-doors, which stood 
open, and Nellie’s attention was divided between the repair of the 
stockings and watching to see if anyone came into the shop, which 
belonged to her father, Mr. John Hales. Mr. Hales was a widower, 
whose only surviving children were Nellie and her little sister 
Grace, a pretty fair-haired child of about thirteen, who had gone 
to bed an hour or so before the time of which I speak. He had 
failed in business some five years before the night on which our 
tale commences. How he became a bankrupt does not much 
matter. What did matter, to his children at least, was that he 
was an honest bankrupt, and consequently a pauper. It would 
be tedious and unnecessary to recount the struggles by which he 
managed to keep himself and his daughters out of the workhouse 
for some four years after his failure. When a man who has been 
in business on his own account once fails, it is generally very 
difficult for him to get into business again, if, through want of 
capital, he has to seek a position in which he would be the em- 
ployé of others. Except as a commission agent there is very 
little resource for the really bankrupt trader. Present masters do 
not care about employing past ones, and the road is, in most cases, 
the refuge of the tradesman whose house has fallen. Unfortu- 
nately few men have the qualities, of which assurance is, perhaps, 
the most important, that constitute a good traveller, or commission 
agent. John Hales tried his fortune in this capacity, but gradu- 
ally found himself beaten by men who, for one reason or other, 
were better adapted to the business of extracting orders from 
those whose custom was worth having. At last a friend assisted 
him to take the little shop in Whitfield Street, where he soon 
found himself very busy, though it would be difficult to define, 
even approximately, the nature of his trade. The neighbourhood 
is a poor one, and he sold the people pretty well whatever they 
wanted. All kinds of groceries, bread, butter and milk, many 
kinds of stationery—such as pens, ink, paper, and envelopes— 
tobacco and cider, newspapers, candles, lamps, soap and oil, bacon 
and firewood—in fact, everything that his customers, who lived 
% 2 
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chiefly in furnished apartments—many of them in the common 
lodging-house hard by, wanted for their daily use did Mr. Hales 
and his daughters retail in small lots, the price of which varied, 
generally, from a farthing to two pence or three pence. 

‘Half an ounce of tea, two ounces of butter, half a quartern 
of bread, a penn’orth of shag, a penn’orth of oil, a sheet of paper 
and an envelope, and a quarter of a pound of bacon,’ was an order 
which was often screamed over the counter by a ragged urchin 
who held like a vice in his or her little hand the exact sum that 
was necessary to pay for it. 

The calculations involved by such orders were frequently of 
the most intricate nature, especially if the total amounted to 
anything over a shilling. But practice enabled the Hales, at least 
the father and Nellie, to tell to the farthing while they served a 
customer with a dozen articles what the whole cost of the goods 
was, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred their mental com- 
putations were instantly verified by the sum they named being 
laid on the counter. 

The individual transactions in this business were small, but, 
on the other hand, they were incessant, and as they were for cash, 
and the percentage of profit was large, Mr. Hales had saved nearly 
two hundred pounds during the eighteen months or so that he 
had been in Whitfield Street. 

Nellie, then, as I have said, was sitting in the parlour of this 
curious little shop engaged in darning, and ready to attend to any 
customer who might call. It was rather late, the night was wet, 
and it was the middle of the week, owing to which three circum- 
stances, probably, she had not been disturbed for nearly ten 
minutes. 

‘Goodness me,’ she thought, as she went on with her work, 
‘what would Miss Roberts, or the elegant Miss Donning, think if 
they were to see me now? What would Miss Hill, herself, think ?’ 
Miss Hill was the principal of a ladies’ school at Highgate from 
whien poor Nellie had to be removed after her father’s bankruptcy, 
and Misses Roberts and Donning had been schoolfellows of hers. 
‘But what is the use in thinking about it? They are none of them 

ever likely to come into Whitfield Street, and if they did, what 
would it matter? Not one of them ever noticed us after poor 
papa failed. It’s a blessing we are making some money at last. I 
wonder if we shall be able to move into a better neighbourhood 
soon. This place is something awful. But then, should we make 
as much as we do here? It’s not always in the most fashionable 
streets that the most money is made. Still, if we could make a 
living at all, it would be worth anything te get out of this place, 
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How time goes! I'll be twenty in two months. I wonder how 
many of Miss Hill’s pupils are married by this? Married! 
Gracious me, who'd think of marrying a girl out of such a place 
as this is? Besides, we never see anybody. Faugh, how could 
we? Still, we ought to be thankful we’re saving a little money, 
and not starving as we used to be. It’s hard, though, that one’s 
best years should pass in such a place. I believe I’m getting as 
coarse and common looking as any of the people about us.’ 

She got up and looked in the glass, as young ladies, however 
much they may deny it, ever have done and ever will do when any 
kind of question whatsoever arises about their own selves, external 
or internal. Her apprehensions were certainly not justified by 
the regular and delicately drawn features which met her gaze. 
What she was thinking about, while she stood for a minute looking 
at the most faithful of all portraits, I do not know, but presently 
she sat down with a laugh, as she exclaimed :— 

‘Wouldn’t it be a lark if a Marquis were to stray into the 
shop just to ask his way, as he did in that story in the “ Family 
Reader,” a real, live Marquis with a flowing black beard, and 
piercing eyes, and long white fingers covered with diamond rings, 
and 50,000/. a year; and if he were to fall in love with me, as the 
Marquis of Grandmaison did with Angelina Beaumont. And if 
after calling several times to ask his way to places I didn’t know 
anything about, and getting into conversations with me, there 
were to come, one fine morning, a registered letter for me with a 
magnificent coat of arms on a great red seal, and if I were to 
open it and find a thousand-pound Bank of England note, and a 
letter telling me that it was from the gentleman who had called 
so often to ask his way, and that he could not live without me, 
and that he wanted me to be his wife, and begged me to use the 
money to get whatever things I required, and to compensate my 
employers for the trouble I might occasion by leaving them at 
once? Oh dear! I wonder if I’d go to the bank as Angelina did, 
and then have to run about the town without sixpence in my 
pocket, and hardly able to find my way in the fog, to get some- 
body to identify me before they’d give me a whole thousand 
pounds in gold and small notes to doas I liked with? But, pooh! 
what a goose Iam, I should not turn out to be the long lost 
daughter of the Duke of Mountaura, who was a duchess in her 
own right, and entitled to twice as much as her husband. And 
I’d, probably, only be wretched sitting in state, as Angelina did, 
while I received princes and dukes with a host of powered foot- 
men round me. Well—I never—who on earth is this ?’ 

The last exclamations were caused by the entrance into the 
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shop of a stranger whose appearance bore some faint resemblance 
to the description of the Marquis of Grandmaison. 

He was a young man of about twenty-five, rather tall and 
slightly made, with a flowing brown beard. A glance at his 
carriage and dress told Nellie that he was a gentleman in the 
more strict and exclusive sense of that rather comprehensive 
term. 

She rose at once, gave a momentary look at the glass, and 
tripped into the shop, where she stood behind the counter, angry 
with herself because she knew that there was a blush on her 
cheeks. 

‘Can you direct me to ?’ or, ‘Do you know where such and 
such a place is?’ she was expecting the visitor to ask. He wore 
a gold chain, and had a ring, which looked as if it hada diamond 
in it, on one of his delicate fingers. This was all she could 
notice in her confusion, and it left no doubt but that he must 
have called, like the Marquis of Grandmaison, to ask his way. 

‘Have you any windsor soap and wax candles?’ was the 
utterly commonplace question which was asked in a perfectly 
matter-of-fact and business-like tone. Nellie could almost have 
cried with vexation. She had unconsciously worked herself up 
for a bit of romance, but what romance was to be got out of a 
man who wanted soap and candles ? 

‘ Yes, sir,’ she replied in a doleful voice ; ‘ at least the candles 
are not what you might call wax, but they are the best composite.’ 

‘Oh, they'll do, I dare say,’ was the answer. ‘Show me the 
largest you have, please. Yes, those will do very well. You had 
better give me two packets, and six squares of the soap. Can 
‘you give me change ?’ he laid a sovereign on the counter and 
went on while she was getting the change : 

‘Very quiet to-night ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; it’s late and wet.’ 

‘Do you keep this shop yourself?’ The question was re- 
markable for being asked in a manner that was at once polite and 
unceremonious. 

‘No, sir, it’s my father’s, but he is out at present.’ 

‘Oh, I beg pardon, seeing you all by yourself I thought you 
might be single-handed. One person could not very well attend 
to all these things, you seem to sell everything.’ The latter 
sentence was uttered meditatively, and addressed rather to him- 
self than to her. 

‘No, sir,’ said Nellie laughing, as she handed him the change. 
‘There are three of us. My sister, and my father, and my- 
self.’ 
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‘ By the way,’ he continued, ‘ your father’s name is Hales, is it 
not?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Hales-—Hales?’ he repeated, as if he were meditating about 
something. ‘I noticed the name on the door when I came in. 
It seemed familiar to me. Yes, I remember now there was a 
grocer of that name in the High Street, Kensington, some years 
ago.’ 

‘Why, that must have been father’s place,’ said Nellie. ‘He 
was in the High Street, Kensington, when he——’ 

‘ What ?’ asked the stranger as she hesitated. 

‘He failed, sir.’ 

‘Oh, Iam very sorry to hear that. My father and mother 
lived near the High Street. They dealt with Mr. Hales, but 
they are both dead now. Perhaps he may remember them—Mr. 
and Mrs. Osborne, of Kensington Palace Gardens.’ 

They chatted for a little while, and then Mr. Osborne left with 
the parcel, which was rather bulky, under his arm, and promising 
to look in in a day or so to see Mr. Hales. 

When he had gone, Nellie went back to the parlour, where she 
sat down to meditate on the curious visit of Mr. Osborne. The 
more she thought about the matter the more perplexing it seemed. 
Mr. Osborne had not said where he was now living, and it was 
very unlikely that he was going all the way to such a place as 
Kensington Palace Gardens with sucha parcel. He was evidently 
a gentleman, and he seemed to have plenty of money. How, 
then, did he come into such a poor and out-of-the-way neighbour- 
hood at such a time of night? And what did he want with such 
a quantity of candles and soap? If he were living in lodgings, 
it was just possible that, owing to some accident, he might want 
a couple of candles for the night, and have gone into the back 
streets to look for them, as the shops in the Tottenham Court 
Road were shut. But what could he want with eight pounds of 
candles and six squares of soap? It was very mysterious, and so 
strange that he should have known her father. And, then, he 
was going to call on Mr. Hales. 

‘I hope the shop won’t be crowded with children when he 
comes,’ thought Nellie. 

‘Was it herself that he was coming after?’ Since the disiliu- 
sionment occasioned by the candle and soap episode, the interview 
had been of such a commonplace nature that she had not 
thought of anything of the kind, and now, when she reflected 
on the matter, she hardly knew what to think of it at all. That 
he was not coming after her seemed evident from the off-hand 
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manner in which he spoke. Besides, when he learned that they 
had lived in Kensington, something seemed to occur to his mind, 
and he spoke afterwards with an air of preoccupation which in- 
dicated that he was coming to see her father about something 
connected with the past. 

On Mr. Hales’s return Nellie toid him, while they were shutting 
up the shop, all about the visit of Mr. Osborne. 

‘ Osborne—Osborne,’ he repeated, when she had finished her 
story ; ‘yes, I remember them now. They lived in a large house 
on the east side of the road. The lady used to come to the shop 
sometimes with a lad of about twenty. It must have been he 
who was here to-night. No, I’m sure I have not the least idea 
what could bring him here again—unless it’s yourself, Nellie.’ 

‘ Nonsense, father,’ was the answer; and so the matter ended 
for the time. 

Whatever object Mr. Osborne may have had in cultivating the 
acquaintance of the Hales, he was not long in renewing his visit. 
It was barely ten o’clock next morning when he came into the 
shop to get a newspaper and have a chat with Mr. Hales. He was 
as frank and pleasant as it was possible to be, and remembered 
Mr. Hales, he said, as well as if it were only yesterday that he 
had last seen him. Yes, it was he who used to go with Mrs. 
Osborne to the shop in Kensington. She had been dead, poor 
lady, for the last three years, and he had turned an artist and was 
living in Fitzroy Square, where he had his studio. Would Mr. 
Hales like to see some of his pictures? He would be delighted 
to see him, and, he need hardly say, his daughters whenever they 
liked to look in. Would they come round that afternoon? He’d 
be painting between two and four. This was the general course 
of the conversation, and at length he took his leave, Mr. Hales 
promising to come round to Fitzroy Square with Nellie at half-past 
two, which was generally a rather quiet time in the shop. 

Accordingly, at half-past two, they knocked at the door of 26 
Fitzroy Square, one of those stately, gloomy-looking mansions 
which, having been occupied in past times by wealthy and 
fashionable people, are now, for the most part, let out as lodgings 
to a nondescript portion of the community that is popularly 
supposed to hail from Bohemia. In a few seconds the door was 
opened by Mr. Osborne himself. He had a red fez on his head, 
and was attired in a dressing-gown and slippers. 

‘Here I am, all alone,’ he said pleasantly, and conducted them 
into the studio. ‘I had to send the boy out on an errand, but I 
was listening for your knock. It is rather a large house for one 
person to live in alone, but I like to be near my work—saves a lot 
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of time—and I have some friends coming to stay with me. In 
fact, they may be here to-night, coming down from Scotland, but 
I don’t know whether they'll break the journey at Carlisle. If 
they do I shan’t see them till to-morrow. Don’t look at that, 
please. I ought to have put it in the corner. Here is a land- 
scape I’m going to send to the Academy ——’ 

‘Oh, what a beautiful face!’ interrupted Nellie, who was 
standing before an easel on which there was an unfinished portrait 
of a girl with very dark hair and eyes. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Osborne, rather hurriedly; ‘ she is one of the 
people I am expecting—a Miss Mackintosh of Stirling. She is 
coming to London with her brother, and they are going to stay 
here for a few days until I finish her portrait. I wish I could do 
justice to it.’ 

‘But it must be a good likeness,’ said Nellie, gazing eagerly at 
the portrait. 

‘I am glad you think so, but I should not like you to express 
your opinion before Miss Mackintosh,’ replied Mr. Osborne. 

‘Why not?’ asked Nellie innocently. 

‘ Because no portrait ever did justice to any woman,’ was the 
bland reply; at which Nellie was confused for a minute, and the 
conversation passed on to other subjects. 

After the pictures had been examined, and it is not in the 
least necessary for me to venture any opinion as to their merits, 
Osborne left the room for a minute, and returned with a tray 
containing some wine and whisky and biscuits. The boy had not 
come back, so he was his own butler, as he pleasantly said. 
Nellie had a glass of sherry and a biscuit, while he and Mr. Hales 
had some whisky and water, and then the conversation turned on 
things in general, and particularly on the state of trade. Osborne 
was very much interested in listening to the story of Mr. Hales’s 
adventures since he left Kensington, and seemed to be quite 
astonished at the profits that were to be made in the grocery and 
general provision business. 

‘ Why; if you had a larger shop you could make far more than 
that,’ he said, when he heard what Mr. Hales had made since he 
came to Whitfield Street. 

‘Yes, in another twelve months or so, I expect to have about 
500/., and then I intend to start on a much larger scale ; but there 
is no use in launching into a big business until you have the 
capital to keep it going,’ replied Hales. 

‘There is no use in wasting a year if you can help it,’ said 
Osborne ; ‘and if three or four hundred pounds would assist you 
to carry on the same business on a larger scale, I can let you have 
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it with pleasure, at, say, the usual five per cent. interest. It was 
odd my running across you in this way, and I don’t forget old 
times.’ 

In the end it was arranged that Mr. Hales was to look out at 
once for a larger establishment, and that Mr. Osborne was to 
advance him from three to five hundred pounds, as it might be 
required, for the purpose of carrying on the business. Mr. Hales 
was very much elated when they left Fitzroy Square, while Nellie 
did not know whether to be glad or not. It seemed all very nice, 
and yet it seemed too good to be true. Mr. Osborne was very 
kind, 5001. was very little to him, and the business was quite safe ; 
but it was so strange that he should have called while she was 
thinking of the Marquis of Grandmaison, and that he should be 
a wealthy artist who lived by himself in a great lonely house, and 
came out at night to buy quantities of candles and soap. When 
they got back the shop was full, owing to the slowness with 
which little Grace was executing the orders; and it took Mr. 
Hales and Nellie some minutes to adjust a number of altercations, 
in which she was engaged, relative to farthings and quarter 
ounces. 

They spoke of little else during the evening except the change 
they were about to make, and the kindness of Mr. Osborne. 
There was a large shop for sale in the High Street, Islington, 
which Mr. Hales said that he would go to inspect on the following 
day. The present owner had let the business go to the dogs 
through want of knowledge and attention, but, with his own 
abilities and Mr. Osborne’s capital, John Hales saw a fortune 
waiting for him in the place. Some people who can paddle a 
canoe very well would be quite unequal to the management of a 
ship. And it does not at all follow that a man could make a for- 
tune in a large establishment, because he can make a competence 
inasmall one. This remark, however, I make without prejudice 
to the case of Mr. Hales. 

Next morning, to their great surprise, Mr. Osborne came into 
the shop at about half-past nine o’clock. His friends had just 
arrived from Scotland, but Miss Mackintosh, the young lady whose 
portrait they had seen, was very unwell. In fact she was suffer- 
ing from an affection of the nerves, and as there was no lady in 
the house, Mr. Osborne had come to ask if Mr. Hales would let 
his daughter go over to sit in the room with her for a few hours. 
They did not like to bring a professional nurse into the house, 
and as Miss Hales had admired her portrait so much, he thought 
that they might get on very well together. Of course Nellie 
agreed to go, and went upstairs at once to put on her hat and 
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jacket. While she was dressing herself her father and Mr. 
Osborne stood chatting in the shop, and Mr. Hales mentioned 
that he was going presently to look at a business which was for 
sale in Islington. 

‘The very place you want,’ exclaimed Mr. Osborne when he 
heard where the shop was situated. ‘If it can be had at a reason- 
able price, I’d take it at once. I know the place well. It’s a busy 
neighbourhood, and you ought to do well there. You'll be back 
by two o’clock ? Well, you might look in to me then, and we'll 
talk the matter over.’ 

And so Nellie and Mr. Osborne walked round to Fitzroy 
Square, where he opened the door of the house with a latch-key. 
They went upstairs, and Mr. Osborne tapped at a door on the first 
floor. 

‘Come in,’ was the reply in a man’s voice. 

He opened the door, and Nellie found herself in a lofty plainly- 
furnished bedroom which looked out on a back yard. Sitting in 
an arm-chair by the fire was a young man with a clean-shaved 
face and closely cut black hair. And lying in a bed at the end 
of the room was a girl, whom she recognised at once as being 
both the original of the portrait in the studio and the sister of 
the young man who was sitting by the fire. Whatstruck Nellie’s 
attention at once was the peculiar expression of her face, which 
was quite unlike that of the portrait. A person who is sick, or 
suffering from an affection of the nerves, would, probably, look 
irritable and excited. The expression on the beautiful face in 
the bed was not so much one of ordinary nervous irritation or 
excitement; it was an expression of settled fear. Intuitively 
Nellie felt that Miss Mackintosh had something on her mind that 
terrified her. Mr. Mackintosh bowed very politely, and spoke 
quite frankly when they were introduced, but his sister glanced 
at her with a furtive apprehensive look, as if she had cause for 
suspecting her visitor of having some unfriendly intention towards 
her. 

When the two men had left the room, Nellie set to work to 
try to ingratiate herself with Miss Mackintosh. 

‘It must be a long wearisome journey from Scotland,’ she ob- 
served, as she sat down by the bedside. 

‘Scotland? Yes, it is a very tiresome journey,’ said Miss 
Mackintosh. 

Nellie was naturally quick of apprehension, and she noticed 
that Miss Mackintosh repeated the word Scotland as if it were new 
to her thoughts and caused her some surprise. Could it be that 
they had not come from Scotland at all? It was the merest: 
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suspicion, but it took possession of her thoughts, and did so almost 
unconsciously to herself. Miss Mackintosh and her brother were 
evidently people of superior position in the world ; where were the 
trunks, bags, rugs—in short, the things that such people usually 
carry about with them when they travel? There were none in the 
bedroom, and she had not observed any in the hall. As she sat 
by the bedside chatting, or went about the room doing little 
things for the invalid, her surprise and suspicion increased. As I 
have already intimated, she was a girl who was possessed naturally 
of very quick intuitive powers, and she had previously had some 
experience of the ways of sick people. Miss Mackintosh was not 
feverish, and there were no signs of the incoherence and spon- 
taneous irritability which would be likely to arise from an unset- 
tled state of the nervous system. On the contrary, it seemed as 
if she were simply brooding over something which distressed and 
frightened her, and Nellie could not help thinking that she ap- 
peared to be constantly listening and watching, as if she expected 
something to happen. 

At first it was evident that she regarded Nellie with some 
apprehension, but gradually they became reconciled, and before 
an hour had passed she asked Nellie to call her Edith and seemed 
to cling to her presence. 

‘You will stay with me, dear, fora day or two? I amso lonely. 
I know nobody in this great city,’ she pleaded, and Nellie noticed 
that she shivered as if with fear while she spoke. 

Of course, Nellie, who was an impulsive, warm-hearted girl, 
said that she would bring some of her things from Whitfield 
Street, and stay with her until she got better. 

At about one o’clock, Mr. Mackintosh, who had looked into 
the room once or twice previously, came in with a tray on which 
there was a bowl of soup for his sister, a mutton chop for Nellie, 
and a decanter of sherry for ail of them. As yet no servant had 
appeared, and he did not say who had prepared the chop or the 
soup. While they were having their lunch, he sat by the fire and 
chatted away pleasantly about a variety of subjects, addressing his 
conversation chiefly to Nellie; altogether she thought him a very 
agreeable, nice young man, whilst he seemed by no means in- 
sensible to her attractions, which, if the truth is to be told, were 
not few. When they had finished their meal, he put the plates 
and glasses on the tray again and left the room with them. The 
door was scarcely closed when the hall-door bell rang. Edith 
started up with a frightened expression when she heard it, and 
begged Nellie to go and look over the banisters and see who was 
there. Nellie did as she wished, and saw Mr. Osborne open the 
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door himself for her father, with whom he went into the studio, 
which was on the ground floor. Edith was sitting up in her bed 
when she came back, with the same hunted, frightened expression 
in her face, and she seemed immensely relieved when she heard 
who it was that had rung the bell. 

‘I thought it might have been somebody from the station 
about our luggage. Most of it has gone astray, but I suppose it 
will be all right,’ she explained, adding, ‘I think I shall get up 
and sit by the fire.’ 

There did not seem to be any reason for her to remain in bed, 
as she was not sick, and was only suffering from an affection of the 
nerves, which would be just as likely to get well if she were up 
and dressed. So Nellie helped her to put on her clothes, noticing, 
as she did so, that there were very few articles of wearing apparel 
in the room except those which Miss Mackintosh put on her 
person. A little while after they had finished her toilette, there 
was a knock at the door, and Mr. Osborne and Mr. Mackintosh 
came into the room. 

Both of them thanked Miss Hales most warmly for her kind- 
ness to Miss Mackintosh, and then Osborne said that Mr. Hales 
was in the studio, and would like his daughter to go back with him 
to Whitfield Street for half-an-hour or so, when he had kindly 
consented to let her return and spend the night with Miss 
Mackintosh. Nellie, therefore, put on her hat and jacket, and 
went with Osborne to the studio, where she found Mr. Hales in 
very high spirits. They shook hands with Mr. Osborne at the 
door, Nellie promising to be back in an hour at the latest, and 
walked across the square to Whitfield Street. 

‘We have fallen on our feet at last,’ said Mr. Hales, when 
they were clear of the house. ‘The goodwill, stock-in-trade, and 
immediate possession of Freeman’s business is to be had for 200/., 
and I have Mr. Osborne’s cheque for 300/. in my pocket. That’s 
something like a friend. I shall let Adams have the place in 
Whitfield Street to-morrow for 40/. There is no use, as Mr. 
Osborne says, in haggling about a few pounds more. It’s a dirty, 
tiresome business, and few people would take it if they knew all 
the trouble they'd have. But we'll be settled in Islington by 
Tuesday or Wednesday next at the latest—at least J shall be, for J 
must loox out fora school for Grace, and I’ve promised Mr. Osborne 
to let you stay with Miss Mackintosh until she gets a little better. 
But you're silent. What’s the matter? Don’t you like the 
people? You shan’t go back then if you don’t like them, though 
I have to return the money.’ 
‘No, no, father, I like them very much, Miss Mackintosh is 
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one of the dearest girls I have ever met; and Mr. Osborne and 
Mr. Mackintosh are very kind and good. But—but 5 

‘But what, child ?’ 

‘Well, isn’t it strange 

‘Isn’t what strange ?’ 

‘Oh, the whole thing. The way Mr. Osborne came suddenly 
into the shop for all those candles and soap, and the way they are 
living. They are rich people, and there don’t seem to be any 
servants in the house. Everything is very comfortable, but the 
house does not seem prepared for a lady like Miss Mackintosh.’ 

‘You're a goose, Nellie,’ said her father. ‘Mr. Osborne is 
worth 20,0001. a year if he’s worth a penny. I learned that to- 
day from Marks the agent. But I remember the Osbornes well 
now. The father owned half Oxford Street. He was a dry old 
file; I’d have trusted him for a million. And this lad is just as 
he used to be when he came with his mother to our place in 
Kensington, free and easy, but a perfect gentleman. I remember 
Mrs. Osborne one day telling a gentleman who came into the 
shop that he wanted to be an artist. And the gentleman laughed 
and said, “* Well, at all events, he won’t starve if he fails,” while 
the lad turned scarlet with rage, and looked as if he could have 
eaten him. As to there being no servants, the Mackintoshes 
only came to stay for a day. Mr. Osborne is an artist, so a 
charwoman does to attend on him, and, now that Miss Mackintosh 
has been taken ill, they don’t want to bring strangers whom they 
know nothing about into the house. He remembers me in old 
times, and it’s because he associates me with the memory of his 
mother that we are in such luck.’ 

As this reasoning seemed perfectly satisfactory, and as the 
shop in Whitfield Street was to be disposed of forthwith, Nellie 
employed herself when she got home in packing up all her own 
and Grace’s personal belongings before she returned to Fitzroy 
Square. Mr. Osborne opened the door in answer to her ring at 
the house-bell, and they went upstairs to the bedroom where 
Edith was sitting with her brother. The ‘boy’ of whom Mr. 
Osborne had spoken seemed never to be in the house, and Nellie 
began to wonder whether there was any parlour or sitting-room in 
the place. But then she had only been in the studio and the 
bedroom, and Miss Mackintosh was an invalid who could not leave 
her room. 

‘ We are going to ask you to do us a great favour, Miss Hales,’ 
said Osborne when the door was shut. ‘ Something has gone wrong 
with Miss Mackintosh’s luggage. I have been to the station and 
find that it may be two or three days before we recover it. She 
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wants some things at once, and we’d be immensely obliged to you 
if you’d get them for her. You see,’ he added laughing, ‘ neither 
her brother nor I could very well go into a ladies’ shop to ask for 
them.’ 

Nellie, of course, said that she would be delighted to oblige 
them. And presently, when they were alone, Edith gave her a 
list of the things she wanted, and fifty pounds to pay for them. 
She wanted so many things that Nellie ventured to ask if it was 
worth while buying such a quantity of goods when she would 
probably have her own luggage in a day or two; but Edith said 
that she might as well have them in any case, as they would be 
useful ; and accordingly Nellie left the room to execute her com- 
mission, her directions being to take a cab and bring all the things 
back with her. Mr. Osborne was talking to an old woman in the 
hall as she came downstairs. The woman, who appeared to be a 
charwoman, left him at once and went to the basement of the 
house, while he politely volunteered to see Nellie into a cab; and 
so she went to several shops where she purchased a quantity of 
goods, amongst which were a small portmanteau and a travelling 
bag, and came back with them at about half-past six o’clock, when 
it was quite dark. 

Mr. Osborne opened the door again, and carried the bags and 
portmanteau, and most of the parcels up to the bedroom where 
the table was laid for dinner ; Nellie following with the few things 
that remained. The dinner was a plain one, but it was well 
cooked and well served, and passed off very pleasantly. Mrs. 
O’Flannagan, whom Nellie had seen in the hall before she went 
out, brought the dishes up from the bottom of the house, and 
came into the room to remove them when dinner was over, and 
the gentlemen had gone into the studio to smoke ; Edith seemed 
to be in much better spirits than she had been in during the day, 
while her brother and Osborne were in a state that bordered on 
hilarity. They all enjoyed themselves immensely during the 
meal, and when the gentlemen had left the room and Nellie was 
left alone with Edith, she came to two conclusions: one was that 
Mr. Mackintosh was the very nicest gentleman she had ever met ; 
he was so handsome, so like his sister, and he had such nice 
manners. The other conclusion which Nellie arrived at was that 
Mr. Osborne and Edith were in love with each other. And this 
latter conviction was founded more on what she had seen than on 
what she had heard, for love often declares itself more eloquently 
with the eyes than with the tongue. What, then, could be the 
meaning of the way in which they were living? Mr. Osborne was 
a very wealthy man. Why had he not a properly furnished house 
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to receive Miss Mackintosh? And why did he bring her to such 
a place as Fitzroy Square—he who could afford to have a dozen 
houses in the West End if he wished ? Had she run away from 
her guardians? That was not at all likely. Her brother was 
with her, and Mr. Osborne was not the sort of man that any 
guardian would be likely to object to her marrying. Besides, 
when Nellie told her in one of their conversations that she was 
nearly twenty, Miss Mackintosh said that she was a year and a 
half older, so that she was of age, and free to do as she pleased. 
No, that was clearly not the explanation of the mystery—for, that 
there was some mystery about the matter, Nellie began to feel 
certain. People with 20,000/. a year don’t generally live in 
Fitzroy Square, and dine in their bedrooms waited on by a char- 
woman—at least not young people who are going to be married, as 
Mr. Osborne and Miss Mackintosh were evidently intending to be. 
This train of reflection caused Nellie to be silent for alittle while, 
until, finding that Edith was also becoming silent, and relapsing 
into the same nervous state as before, she suggested that they 
should examine the things she had bought. And so they passed 
an hour until tea was brought up, when the gentlemen joined them 
again. Finally, a short time after they had had their tea, Edith 
complained of feeling tired, whereupon Osborne and her brother 
wished them good-night, and they went to bed, Edith sleeping in 
the large bedstead, and Nellie in a folding bed which was quite 
comfortable. She lay awake for a considerable time after Edith 
had dozed off into an uneasy slumber. The tea, and the new 
surroundings in which she was placed, prevented her from sleeping 
for nearly an hour. Besides, as Miss Mackintosh was subject to 
nightmares, it was necessary to keep a night-light burning in the 
room, and Nellie had promised to give her a sleeping-draught if 
she got bad. All these things kept her awake for some time, but 
at last. she began to feel drowsy, and was drifting into the state 
that borders between sleeping and waking when she was startled 
by Edith’s saying in her sleep, ‘It’s a detective. I know him, he 
has been following us for days. We'll never get out of the 
country. Hide there, Harry. I'll speak to him. No, we’ll go to 
Mr. Osborne. He'll hide us. Get out quietly.” Here she mum- 
bled inarticulately fora minute, and then screamed aloud, ‘ Twenty 
years’ penal servitude. Oh no,no! Ha! ha! ha!’ She was in 
hysterics. Nellie jumped out of bed and ran to her side to awake 
her; but it was unnecessary to do that, as it had already been 
effected by the horror of the nightmare. For some minutes she 
sat up in the bed ina dreadful state of agitation ; but, at last, after 
taking a large dose of the sleeping-mixture, she became less ex- 
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cited, and presently fell into a heavy sleep which seemed to be 
produced by the medicine which she had taken, rather than by 
the natural operation of the vital powers. Even in this deep and 
apparently abnormal slumber, she moaned continually as if there 
was something on her mind that was torturing her. Nellie put 
some more slack on the fire, and having satisfied herself that the 
night-light would last for some hours, and put a box of matches 
and a candle on a chair by her own bed, lay down again trembling, 
she did not know why exactly, with apprehension. What she had 
heard was of course only the raving of a person who was in a kind 
of delirium. Still, it seemed to tally strangely with what was 
going on about her. Edith thought, in her dream, that they were 
being followed by a detective. She called on her brother Henry 
to go to Mr. Osborne who would hide them. Good heavens! was 
not that exactly what Mr. Osborne was doing? The story about 
the loss of the luggage was evidently a myth. The want of 
clothes, the want of servants, the place and the way in which 
they were living—they, people worth thousands a year—the terri- 
fied state in which Edith had been all day—everything, in fact, 
pointed unerringly to one conclusion, and to one conclusion alone, 
and that was the conclusion that the Mackintoshes, or one of 
them, was a fugitive who was hiding from justice. Poor Nellie 
burst into tears, and pretty well cried herself to sleep. Next 
morning she awoke early. The fire was still smouldering, so she 
got up and put some fresh coal on it, and then went back to her 
bed where she lay meditating on the events of the last twenty- 
four hours. The more she thought about the matter, the more 
the conviction gained on her that the opinion she had formed on 
the previous night was correct, and again the tears came to her 
eyes, and she wept bitterly at the idea of Mr. Mackintosh being 
in such a dreadful position. He was such a perfect gentleman—so 
young, so handsome, so clever, so kind—and to think of his having 
done anything that would ruin him for ever, that would make him 
unfit—she could not bear to follow the train of thought any 
farther, and contented herself with crying. But Nellie was a 
sensible girl, and, when her grief for Mr. Mackintosh had spent 
itself a little in tears, she began to see that, if there was anything 
wrong in the matter, both her father and herself might be com- 
promised. What she might have been prepared to risk for Mr. 
Mackintosh if she had nobody but herself to think of, I do not 
know, but there was the cheque her father had received from Mr. 
Osborne, a cheque for 3001. Why should Mr. Osborne have 
given him such a sum of money? If there was anything wrong 
it might be very awkward, Her father was a sanguine, trusting, 
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innocent man. He had been unfortunate, but he had been honest ; 
notwithstanding all his troubles, nobody could say that he had 
ever done a dishonourable act, and the bare idea of his being used 
as a tool by any dishonest person made Nellie very angry indeed. 
The proper course to adopt, clearly, was to have an understanding 
with Mr. Osborne. The circumstances, she thought, would justify 
her in telling him what she suspected, and, whatever the conse- 
quences might be, she felt that she was justified in so doing. 
Accordingly, after breakfast, which Mrs. Flannagan served to 
Nellie and Edith in their bedroom, she went downstairs and tapped 
at the door of the studio, which was opened by Mr. Mackintosh 
who was going upstairs, while Osborne was sitting at a table where 
they had been breakfasting. They both wished her good-morning 
in a most cordial manner, and then Mackintosh shut the door, 
leaving her alone with Osborne. 

‘I wished to speak with you for a few minutes, Mr. Osborne,’ 
said Nellie, trembling, she did not know why. 

‘Certainly,’ replied Mr. Osborne. ‘Take this chair. Nothing 
the matter with Miss Mackintosh, I hope ?’ 

‘Not at present,’ said Nellie; ‘but she was very bad last 
night.’ And then Nellie gave him a detailed account of what 
had happened after they went to bed, looking earnestly and 
gravely in his face while she spoke. 

He changed colour, especially when she repeated the words, 
‘Twenty years’ penal servitude,’ but said, when she finished : 

‘Poor girl, she is subject to these dreadful nightmares—at 
least when she gets a nervous attack.’ 

‘Mr. Osborne, is that the truth?’ asked Nellie, simply and 
plainly, looking him straight in the face while she asked the 
question. 

‘Is what the truth?’ cried Osborne in a tone of astonish- 
ment. He had turned very pale, and she felt instinctively that 
the voice and manner in which he spoke was assumed. 

‘Is it the truth that Mr. Mackintosh has not done anything 
which makes him or his sister afraid of being taken into custody ?’ 

The question was put firmly and clearly, and yet in a tone of 
the most perfect deference. Osborne lay back in his chair for a 
moment, pale and speechless, as if he were thunderstruck. Then 
he started up and said in a tone of bitter irony: 

‘Suppose your surmise is correct. Suppose he is afraid of 
being apprehended by the police. Are you desirous of completing 
his ruin by giving him over to their clutches ?’ 

The last question made Nellie burst into tears. 

‘Of course you know I’m not,’ she sobbed; ‘ how could you 
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say such a thing ? But you have given my father a large sum of 
money, and if there were anything wrong he might be ruined 
again, and then I don’t know what would become of poor little 
Grace.’ 

‘ Miss Hales,’ said Osborne, ‘if I pledged my word of honour 
to you would you believe and trust to it?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Nellie, simply, looking up in his face as she 
spoke. 

He met her gaze with a look as candid as her own while he 
said : 

‘Then you may take my solemn assurance as a gentleman that 
neither your father’s fortune nor his honour is in any way imperilled 
by the money I have given him, or by your remaining in this 
house with Miss Mackintosh. And now will you stay with her, or 
leave her? She, at least, is innocent; and you see the dreadful 
state in which she is, and how much she needs a companion and 
friend of her own sex.’ 

‘It is enough, Mr. Osborne,’ said Nellie. ‘I shall stay with 
her. You may trust me as I trust you.’ 

They had some further conversation, and then Nellie went 
back with a heavy heart to the room where Edith was. It was 
true, then; Mr. Mackintosh was either a criminal, or charged with 
crime, and Nellie felt the heaviest sense of grief she had ever 
known since her mother died. The day passed like the previous 
one, except that Edith seemed less able to bear the terrible anxiety. 
Her strength seemed to be giving way, and Nellie found it more 
difficult to divert her thoughts from the subject on which she was 
brooding. At last, in the afternoon, she went down to the studio, 
where Mr. Osborne was alone, engaged in painting, and suggested 
that it would be well to call in a doctor. 

‘No,’ he replied ; ‘a doctor could do her no good. The only 
medicine that can cure her is one that will remove the cause of 
her anxiety. I want you to be up and dressed to-morrow morning 
at half-past seven. You will want something to tell you the time, 
so I got you this watch.’ He laughed pleasantly as he handed her 
a beautiful little gold watch with a very pretty chain. A present 
of a gold watch and chain is an important event in most people’s 
lives, supposing that they have ever been lucky enough to receive 
such a present. With all her trouble, for she was in trouble, poor 
Nellie could not help feeling a sense of delight as she took the 
beautiful glistening objects in her hands. 

‘Oh, Mr. Osborne!’ she exclaimed ; and I do not know what 
she would have added if he had not interrupted her by saying: 

‘All right. Don’t mention it. I hope you will live a thousand 
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years, as the Spaniards say, to wear it. And now listen to me. 
Run up and show them to Miss Mackintosh. Try to rouse her 
spirits. If you appear to be in high spirits she is sure to be 
infected with a little of them. But, mark me, do not tell her 
that I want to see you to-morrow morning. Give her the sleeping- 
draught to-night, and be ready yourself to come down here at half- 
past seven in the morning. You will see then why I do not wish 
her to know that you are getting up so early to see me, and why 
I do not wish to tell you what I want to see you about until we 
actually meet.’ 

That night Edith was very restless again, notwithstanding the 
sleeping-draught, and Nellie slept but little. She kept the watch 
on a chair by her side, and started up constantly to look at it by 
the night-light. At last when the hands pointed to seven o’clock, 
she dressed herself very quietly, and went downstairs, leaving 
Edith fast asleep in her bed. 

‘Come in,’ said the voice of Mr. Osborne when she knocked at 
the door of the studio. 

She went into the room, and found him standing by the 
mantelpiece talking to a clergyman, a man with rather short 
carroty hair, and whiskers and moustache of the same colour. 

‘ Allow me to introduce to you my friend the Rev. Mr. Watson. 
Mr. Watson, Miss Hales.’ 

They bowed, and Mr. Watson observed in a simpering manner: 
‘I think Ihave had the pleasure of meeting Miss Hales before.’ 

‘I do not remember exactly,’ said Nellie dubiously, looking all 
the time at the visitor. 

‘Not remember me?’ said Mr. Watson in the same mincing 
simpering way. ‘I’m afraid, then, I could not have made the 
impression I wished.’ 

Nellie turned scarlet at what seemed to be a piece of imperti- 
nence on the part of the Reverend Gentleman, when suddenly 
her eyes dilated as she exclaimed : 

‘Oh, goodness me! Why, you are Mr. Mackintosh.’ 

The disguise was, in fact, an excellent one, as they all agreed, 
while they all laughed heartily at the mistake which Nellie had 
made at first. 

‘Now,’ said Mr. Osborne to Nellie, ‘let me give you your 
final instructions. Be on the look-out for a telegram at about 
two o’clock, and if possible, do not let Miss Mackintosh know 
that we have left the house until you receive the telegram. In 
any case put off telling her that we have left as long as you can. 
Until you hear from us we are in danger, and the knowledge of it 
would increase her agitation,’ 
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Nellie promised to do as she was asked, and after bidding her 
a warm farewell, the two men departed. They took a hansom to 
the Albany where Mr. Osborne had chambers, and shortly after- 
wards left the Albany with a considerable amount of luggage for 
Charing Cross. 

‘He cannot have done anything disgraceful whatever’ it may 
mean,’ said Nellie to herself when they were gone. ‘A man could 
not look you in the face like that who had anything on his mind 
which would make him ashamed of himself.’ And then she went 
up to the bedroom where Edith was asleep. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to her. It was ten minutes to 
eight o’clock. She put Edith’s watch, and her own, back to six, 
and then went downstairs to Mrs. O’Flannagan and told her to bring 
the breakfast at twelve and say that it was ten. 

‘I understand you, Miss,’ said Mrs. O’Flannagan ; ‘ there’s no 
use in letting her know anything about it until it’s all over.’ 

Nellie did not care to let her know that she was not as well 
informed as Mrs. O’Flannagan was herself, so she merely said, ‘ Of 
course not,’ and then went upstairs and got into bed. She was 
very tired, and went to sleep, from which she did not wake until 
nearly twelve o’clock, when she found that Edith had only been 
awake fora few minutes. In this way, by speaking of twelve o’clock 
as if it were ten o'clock, and by delaying the breakfast even then, 
she managed to keep Edith from asking for her brother until nearly 
half past two. But by that time Edith had become very restless and 
was importunate in her inquiriesabout Henry. So Nellie left the 
room for a few minutes and came back to say that he would be 
down in about ten minutes. Would the telegram never come ? 
Ten, twenty, minutes passed, and Edith was on the point of going 
out of the room to look for her brother herself, when there was a 
sharp ring at the hall-door bell, at which she trembled violently 
and dropped into a chair, while Nellie ran downstairs to find Mrs. 
O’Flannagan at the hall-door in the act of taking a telegram from 
a telegraph-boy. 

‘It’s for you, Miss,’ she said, handing the telegram to Nellie. 
‘IT hope the master and Mr. Mackintosh are safe.’ 

Nellie opened the envelope and taking out the enclosure read 
aloud :— 


WILLIAM OsBorne, To Miss HALEs, 
Grand Hotel, 26 Fitzroy Square, 
Calais, London, W.C. 


‘Tell Edith that Harry and I have arrived here safe. I 
return presently to bring you and her over to-morrow morning.’ 
‘Three cheers for ould Ireland!’ cried Mrs. O’Flannagan. 
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‘Thank God Mr. O’Brien is safe in France at last. Miss O’Brien, 
it’s all right. Mister Henry has given them the slip. Sure it’s 
meself that’s proud to have hada hand in the job. Where are 
you, Miss?’ 

They were nearly at the top of the stairs by this time, but 
there was no sound from the bedroom, and when they went into 
the room, Miss O’Brien, late Mackintosh, was lying on the floor in 
a dead faint. It was a considerable time before she recovered and 
was able to understand that her brother was in a place of safety. 

The reader will, no doubt, have gathered from the utterances 
of Mrs, O’Flannagan why they were living as they had been in 
Fitzroy Square, and why Edith was in such a constant state of 
terror. The history of the matter was, shortly, this : 

The O’Briens were orphans, who had a little property and 
lived with a maiden auntin Dublin. Henry O’Brien wasa medical 
student of literary tastes and proclivities, and unknown to his 
family had for some time been a contributor to a patriotic journal 
called the ‘Shamrock.’ The Government suddenly seized on the 
paper, and the editors and printers were indicted for treason-felony, 
of which offence they were subsequently convicted and sentenced 
to long terms of penal servitude. Henry received an intimation 
from a friend, who had the means of knowing, that a warrant was 
about to be issued against him, as a number of his contributions 
had been discovered in the office of the ‘ Shamrock,’ and conse- 
quently he fled to London with his sister, who was devotedly 
attached to him. When they arrived at Euston they went to 
Mr. Osborne’s studio for shelter and protection. Mr. Osborne, 
as the reader knows, was a wealthy amateur painter. He had 
chambers in the Albany and a studio in Fitzroy Square. The 
house in which the studio was belonged to him, and being a very 
wealthy man he kept it untenanted for his own convenience, 
except by Mrs. O’Flannagan, who acted as charwoman and house- 
keeper. He had been in Ireland some few months previously, and 
there he had fallen in love with Edith O’Brien, who was one of 
the reigning beauties of Dublin Castle. They were engaged to 
be married, but their engagement was kept secret even from 
Edith’s aunt, as her people were very strict Roman Catholics, who 
would be likely to object to her marrying a Protestant, however 
eligible he might otherwise be. That is, I think, all I need 
say to enable the reader to understand why the O’Briens came to 
be living under the name of Mackintosh at Mr. Osborne’s studio 
in Fitzroy Square, and why Henry O’Brien fied in disguise to 
France. 

When Edith had somewhat recovered herself, she gave Nellie 
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fifty pounds, which she insisted on her taking to get some clothes 
that evening for their journey the next day to France. Mr. 
Osborne returned that night at about ten o’clock, and stayed with 
them for a few minutes, after which he went to sleep at the 
Albany. ._They arranged to meet him next morning at a quarter 
to ten at Charing Cross Station, when they were to go on to 
Calais. And at about three o’clock next day they joined Henry 
O’Brien, and the whole party went on to spend a month in Paris. 
Before the month had passed two weddings were celebrated at 
the English Consulate, in one of which Henry O’Brien gave his 
sister Edith away to William Osborne, and in the other John 
Hales gave his daughter to Henry O’Brien. 

Mr. Hales sold the goodwill of the business in Islington shortly 
afterwards, and lived very comfortably apparently until his death, 
which took place a few years ago in a villa in Camden Town. I 
have an idea he was subsidized by somebody; however, that does 
not matter. Henry O’Brien received a pardon from the English 
Government about three years after his marriage. He is nowa 
physician in extensive practice, and is living very happily with 
Nellie and a large family. Mr. and Mrs. Osborne also have a 
pretty numerous family and seem to be very happy together, as 
goodness knows they ought to be, for they have enough, and 
more than enough, of the only thing except health that a wise 
man wants to bring him happiness; namely, money. And little 
Grace? I tried to get her into the story, but could not find any- 
thing for her to do, so I need only say that she also is married— 
and happy. 

W. H. STACPOOLE. 
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MX Dangerous Friend. 


WHEN I go up to town for a few days I usually stay with Joe 
Hitchman. You see, we were at school together, and afterwards 
found ourselves again brought together at college, when it was 
impossible to cut each other ; so we dropped all animosities, though 
I had long cherished a personal grievance , based upon his fancy for 
harrying me in and especially out of season, and became almost 
inseparable friends. It was more from necessity than choice. 
Still, his chambers, over a hosier’s shop near Piccadilly, were an 
undoubted convenience ; and it was also an advantage to be able to 
sip some of the delights of his club before I was elected a member 
of it myself. I may add that Hitchman, as a competent barrister, 
was of some assistance to me in the art and mystery of reading 
for my Bar examination, which I had determined to pass before 
leaving finally and for ever the dusty precincts of the law, and 
settling down to the twin ambitions of my life—blissful union with 
Ravina Temperley, and the maintenance of the landowning 
interest. 

But while I could sympathise with Hitchman in his legal 
pursuits, so far as they concerned me in my efforts to grasp the 
right of wearing a wig and robes, there was one side of his cha- 
racter with which I had, and still more have, nothing in common. 
This was his eccentric admiration for old plays, and especially for 
those of Ben Jonson. This may have been partly occasioned by 
the fact that I have never succeeded in rousing myself to read a 
single one through from beginning to end; nor do I deny his 
right to differ with me when I conveyed my warm personal sense 
of their merits in the frank monosyllable ‘ rot.’ But it was from 
his own mouth that I also learnt to conceive a distaste for his 
favourite dramatist, over and above the vague prejudice just men- 
tioned. He professed to admire the ‘rare Ben,’ as he called him, 
chiefly because the whole end and object of life with him, accord- 
ing to the internal testimony of his works, was ‘ to score off people.’ 
If I quote Hitchman’s language, it will readily be understood that 
I do so merely in order to be just to him, and not because I share 
his perverted fondness for such a degraded and misanthropical 
aim. 

I had come up to eat my last necessary three dinners for the 
term at the Temple, and was sitting before Hitchman’s fire, read- 
ing the paper, when he looked up from his writing suddenly : 
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‘I say, Lamb, wouldn’t you like to get Buchanan up here for 
a day or two? It would do him good to leave that. dingy office of 
his, and breathe the fog in your intellectual society. He never 
will come for me—says a solicitor can’t leave his work, and all 
that, but perhaps he would change his mind if I told him you 
were here.’ 

Buchanan was Ravina’s cousin on her mother’s side, and was 
already doing well in the country town where he had lately bought 
a practice. True to his Caledonian origin, he was keenly averse 
to sacrificing his time in any adventure unattended with the 
prospect of pecuniary gain. He was an excellent companion, but 
one too seldom available. There were few amusements into which 
he would not throw himself with characteristic heartiness, if he 
were forced; but then he had to be forced. His heart was at 
present in his work. I told Hitchman so, and urged him to give 
up his idea as hopeless. 

‘It’s a disgusting bore,’ I said, regretfully, ‘but if you were 
writing to invite him to my funeral, he would only send a clerk 
with a wreath to represent him at the ceremony.’ 

‘Well, I may as well try my talents of persuasion,’ replied my 
host, and he informed me later, with an odd sort of look on his 
face, that his letter to Buchanan had caught the evening mail. 

I was feeling tired that night, and went to bed earlier than 
usual. The fact was, Hitchman had been dragging me about all 
the afternoon to a number of what he called ‘ places of entertain- 
ment.’ We went to several police courts, a sensational picture- 
gallery, two bazaars, a mesmerist séance, and wound up with the 
ghastly dissipation of Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors. 
My persecutor brimmed over with enthusiasm at this last popular 
resort, and badgered me into following his fantastic example of 
uncovering his head in a semi-jocose salute before some of the more 
notorious waxen effigies. 

When I met him at breakfast the next morning, he pointed 
out to my disapproving gaze the results of his nocturnal industry. 
The mantelpiece was adorned with a conscientious selection, or 
anthology, of murders. Illuminated scrolls, painted on broad 
strips of cardboard, contained the names of creatures who had 
dabbled more than figuratively in a loathsome crime. On closer 
inspection I noticed that each name had a compartment in the 
scroll all to itself, and that not one of these compartments was 
without some hieroglyphic suggestion of details connected with 
the monster to whom it was devoted. Thus, while they each had 
their dates, though they were not arranged in chronological order, 
but, as I gathered from Hitchman, in an order founded upon his 
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personal preference, one name would be supported in this grim 
heraldry by an axe, another by a razor, and a third by a barrel of 
dynamite. Every scroll was headed by the legend, ‘ Society wants 
bleeding,’ in red letters on a black ground, and the whole was 
surmounted by an engraving of Delaroche’s well-known picture of 
Oliver Cromwell gloating over the coffined remains of Charles I. 

‘Lucky I had that in my portfolio, wasn’t it ?? remarked my 
friend, rubbing his hands complacently ; ‘ it fits into the frame of 
the mirror just as though they were made for each other.’ 

‘Humph!’ I grunted—and there may or may not have been 
a certain raspiness in that grunt, but he drew it upon himself— if 
you want to take away my appetite as a means of making your 
breakfast go further, I must congratulate P 

‘ There, there,’ he interrupted, forcing me into a chair, with 
my back to the disgusting show, ‘I knew, almost as soon as I had 
done it all, that you wouldn’t like it. Well, well, try to bear it 
for to-day, will you? You shall pull it down to-morrow, on that 
condition.’ 

I was constrained to admit that I did object to fooling of 
most kinds, and to this kind in particular. 

‘I’ve known you do fcolish things before,’ I went on, between 
mouthfuls, ‘ but you’ve excelled yourself this time; though what 
even you can find in it of a pleasing nature quite beats me. 
However, I suppose it’s Jonsonian. Yah!’ 

It was no use; the fellow wouldn’t lose his temper, in spite of 
all my well-meant efforts. He remarked that he would be obliged 
to tear himself away on business that day. ‘But I shall think of 
you,’ he added, on taking his departure, ‘and mind you don’t dis- 
figure the trophy here, or else I may have to concoct another of a 
more permanent character.’ 

The threat was so diabolical that I was forced, against my 
better judgment, not to lay hands on his disgraceful work as soon 
as his back was turned. Well, I was driven out of doors into the 
fog and wet, for I could scarcely abide being left alone with such 
an outrage on the decencies of private life. In the course of the 
afternoon I came back, when who should be seated (rather ner- 
vously, as it seemed to me) in front of the inviting fire but dear 
old Buchanan himself ! 

He rose hastily as I approached to greet him, and slid away 
from me in the direction of the door which led into Hitchman’s 
bedroom. 

Rather aghast at this eccentric proceeding I made a swoop at 
him, and dragged him forth to the fireside again. 

‘Why, Buchanan, have you taken all the trouble to come up 
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to town just to quarrel with me? Shake hands like a brother, so. 
One would think you were a bashful stranger, instead of a cousin- 
in-law elect. What’s the matter ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing. I was only thinking that perhaps you 
looked a trifle changed,’ and he threw a rapid sidelong glance at 
Hitchman’s work over the mantelpiece, ‘but you’re just the same 
as ever, aren’t you? just the very same, eh?’ 

‘ At your service,’ I replied; trying to enter into what I con- 
ceived to be a clumsy effort at banter on his part. I considered 
that allowances ought to be made for him. Pictish wit is apt to 
be abstruse, and I resolved to bear with Buchanan for what, after 
all, he could scarcely help, if it was in his blood. 

‘ And has Birnam Wood actually come to Dunsinane ?’ I con- 
tinued, clasping Buchanan’s reluctant fist with dramatic fervour— 
I forgot, by the way, that his knowledge of Shakespeare was about 
on a par with mine in the matter of Ben Jonson—‘ Then is 
Dunsinane overwhelmed indeed. Welcome, thrice welcome, most 
noble champion, to the halls of Hitchman!’ 

But if Buchanan’s own ideas of humour were beyond my reach, 
he seemed absolutely incapable of taking my joke. 

He smiled vaguely, as though with difficulty, and murmured 
something about catching a train. 

‘What do you mean ?’ I cried ; ‘ there are no trains anywhere 
to-day—for you, at any rate.’ 

‘I thought that, as I was here, I might as well go on to 
Brighton to see my sister,’ he said, apologetically ; ‘ but don’t let it 
vex you, I can wait a few minutes.’ He wriggled in his chair 
under my fixed stare, and then remarked, with laboured cheer- 
fulness : 

‘It’s quite like old times, seeing you again, Lamb; you re- 
member old times ? ’ 

‘Yes, oh yes, I remember old times,’ I said, grimly; ‘ well, 
what of them ?’ 

This state of things was beginning to pall on me; half an 
hour of it, I reflected, would turn my hair grey. Relations 
were fast becoming strained, as the newspapers say. 

‘ Ah, that’s just like you always were, that’s yourself,’ and the 
miserable man began to laugh in a way that grated on all my 
better feelings, and set my good opinion of him ebbing at a wild 
rate. 

‘What is like me?’ I demanded, setting my teeth to keep 
down my indignation; ‘why can’t you say what you mean, and 
let a man into the secret of your intricate mirth? Is your lunch 
disagreeing with you, Buchanan ?’ 
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‘No, it’s not lunch ; I had an early one some hours ago, and 
was quite well after it, thank you, Lamb. No, it’s—well, it’s not 
connected with any physical ailment, I think. But you'll remember 
me to Hitchman, won’t you? I really must be starting now,’ and 
he rose to put his remarkable words into execution. However, as 
he was clearly not fit to be allowed to have his own way any more, I 
intercepted his retreat, and put my back against the door. 

‘I daresay you will think that I am recklessly over-straining 
the duty of hospitality, Buchanan, especially as there is nothing 
in your behaviour to account for it, but I am determined upon 
giving you the pleasure of my society, at least till Hitchman 
comes back.’ 

To my unbounded astonishment, he only made for the other 
door, which, as has been mentioned, led into the adjoining bed- 
room. There was egress by that way, too, into the passage; but 
how did Buchanan come to know this?—he had never been in the 
house before. 

I was on him in a moment, and in the scrimmage that followed 
I should have certainly got the best of it, for my blood was up by 
this time, and I am unscrupulous when roused, but I found my- 
self fighting three men instead of one, so that in the end I was 
underneath the lot of them, speechless, and blue with rage. How 
had these villainous accomplices of Buchanan’s got into Hitchman’s 
bedroom ? 

They lifted me on to the sofa, and fastened my arms down to 
my sides with an apparatus which one of the unknown scoundrels 
had brought with him, as it appeared, for this very purpose. 

‘I told you he would want a strait-waistcoat,’ observed this 
person, when they had finally subjugated me. 

‘Take care,’ whispered his colleague; ‘we mustn’t let him 
know how bad he is just yet.’ 

‘I suppose you are prepared to certify ?’ said Buchanan. 

‘H’m; that certainly appears to be the only feasible course 
left open,’ assented the other. 

At this point I revived sufficiently to understand the fearful 
jeopardy of my situation. I thought, with the most poignant 
regret, of the many occasions on which I had loudly pooh-poohed 
the idea of persons in the full possession of their faculties being 
spirited away to obscure lunatic asylums through the machinations 
of interested villains. How often I had read of such things in 
novels and newspapers, and not once—to the best of my contrite 
belief—without the sneer of ignorance or the snarl of defiant in- 
credulity. If fortune would only befriend me this once, I vowed 
to befriend all runaway lunatics in future, and throw every obstacle 
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in the way of their inhuman persecutors. Nor have I ever re- 
tracted this ; I should have been quite ready to carry it out now, 
if the other party to the contract had come up to the scratch. 
But fortune did not befriend me, and, consequently, there never 
was or will be any practical arrangement of the sort in existence 
between us. On the contrary, instead of succouring me, she 
openly declared war. 

I must have been biting the sofa-cushion in an agony of 
paralysed efforts to be free—I may mention that the two doctors 
were sitting, with professional callousness, on my legs—when a 
gentle tap sounded on the door leading from the passage, and 
female accents only less familiar to me than my own, but which 
were shortly to become a good deal more so, murmured interro- 
gatively, ‘These are Mr. Hitchman’s rooms, are they not? We 
came to see him and Mr. Lamb.’ 

‘ Hide me from her, all of you!’ I groaned; ‘don’t scruple to 
sit on my head, if necessary ; only don’t let her see me like this. 
Take her away, tell her it’s all a mistake, a dream, delirium, any- 
thing to get em both out of the way! Oh Ravina, Ravina, how 
could you drop in on us from the clouds with Mrs. Sweetland, like 
a pair of innocent thunderbolts, just at this awful crisis ? ’ 

Nobody stirred, and I shut my eyes to keep them from meeting 
Ravina’s. My voice was husky, as though I had been drinking, 
which gave rather a nasty colour to that allusion of mine to 
delirium. But I was too distracted to charm my hearers with 
felicitous language. 

The next person to volunteer a remark was Ravina. The 
feminine intellect seems quicker to grasp things than ours. 
Ravina’s is quicker than any other woman’s. 

‘ Lionel,’ she said, and a casual stranger would have detected 
less of tenderness than of contempt in her voice, ‘if you are ill, 
say so at once; ifnot, get up and shake hands with Mrs. Sweet- 
land. Perhaps you will let Mr. Buchanan take your place and 
introduce these gentlemen?’ Then, after a pause, ‘ Lionel, don’t 
you hear me? Can’t you speak?’ 

I could, and very nearly did, in terms unfit to be recorded 
here. However, after a mental and physical upheaval which 
regained for me the use of my legs, I broke into a torrent, quite a 
metaphorical Niagara of words. The upshot of my information was 
that they were to ask Buchanan why I was in that pitiable plight, 
to ask him the names of his repulsive associates, to ask him his 
reason for maltreating my person so that I could scarcely find the 
breath to speak, to ask him why he had urged his myrmidons 
then and there to immure me in confinement worse than death, 
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why he had conspired in secret to deprive me of liberty and love, 
why he had betrayed me into the clutches of two anonymous 
fiends, whose fiat was sufficient to consign me to perdition, and 
who were evidently equal to the worst officers of the Spanish 
Inquisition in its most gory days ; these trifles, and all other 
details, were to be referred, in complete confidence, to my dear 
Buchanan’s elucidation. I concluded by fervently wishing that 
he ‘ just could take my place, that’s all,’ and sank into a state of 
conscious coma, in which I could hear everything that passed 
without feeling the slightest desire to contradict anyone. 

‘ Ladies,’ said Buchanan—he was considerably flustered by the 
turn of events—‘ let me introduce my two friends, Mr. Foxcroft 
and Mr. Leary.’ 

‘Shocking scene—must apologise—no idea of causing any 
pain—Buchanan very much to blame,’ murmured these gentlemen, 
in a kind of duet. 

‘ Archibald,’ said Ravina, addressing her precious cousin, ‘ your 
behaviour can have only one explanation. You imagine, for reasons 
unknown to me, that Lionel is : 

But before she could finish the sentence Buchanan burst in: 

‘Oh, no, no! not so bad as that, you know. It just occurred 
to me that a little advice, and—er—er—a suggestion or two as 
regards diet might set him up. But as for that other—oh no, I 
assure you, not at all, never for one instant, did you?’ He 
appealed to his supporters ; what could he, she, and they possibly 
mean ? 

Mr. Leary spoke. ‘I find here a volume of De Quincey,’ he 
announced, in a mysterious voice ; ‘all the pages of one essay are 
turned down, and the margins heavily scored with marks of 
approval in red chalk. The subject of the essay—pray calm 
yourselves-—is “ Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts.”’ 

‘Who marked it?’ asked Ravina. 

‘ Ah, just so,’ commented Mr. Leary. 

‘To think of Lionel reading De Quincey!’ said Ravina, half 
aside to Mrs. Sweetland, and they were both unfeeling enough to 
laugh. I suppose they thought I should be mad to do such a thing. 

‘ My attention was attracted by the mural decoration directly 
I entered the room,’ observed Mr. Foxcroft. ‘It appears to me, I 
must own, to be in singularly bad taste.’ 

‘So it is, replied Ravina; ‘quite execrable taste; it is not 
respectable, let us pull it down.’ 

This was too much. Mindful of Hitchman’s warning, I sprang 
from the couch and threw myself in the way of the group of 
marauders. 
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‘You shall not pull it down,’ I said, fiercely; ‘it has got to 
stay where it is for the present, to see if we can get used toit. If 
you don’t like it, you can cut this visit short, so there !’ 

I really was ashamed of Ravina for suggesting such an 
atrocious breach of manners. Goaded by her alliance with my 
foes, and utterly unable to make any headway against their tangled 
plot, if it was a plot, I lost all sense of propriety, and should have 
shown them the door, even the ladies, had my arms been at 
liberty. 

‘You like it, then, Mr. Lamb?’ inquired Mrs. Sweetland, 
raising her eyebrows. 

‘ Yes, ma’am, I like it, I admire it—that is, I cannot let you 
have it. We are keeping it as a curiosity ; you see, it was given 
to me by a friend.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Buchanan ; ‘I think he must have been referring 
to it in his letter of last night. Allow me to read it out to you.’ 
He produced the document, and as he read we pondered—at least, 
I did. 

‘«‘ My dear Buchanan—Lamb is now staying with me, and I 
am glad to think he may be under effective control for the 
next few days. But I want your advice and co-operation to 
enable me to shake off the very considerable anxiety which I now 
feel for his welfare. He has recently developed an eccentric 
passion for a kind of giddiness which may shock your sober 
proclivities—I mean the inexpensive public shows which abound 
in our corrupt metropolis, and present, as I am sure you will agree, 
the most dangerous seductions to reckless but generous Youth. 
Not content with wallowing amid the meretricious profusion of 
those haunts of gilded vice known to country cousins under the 
euphemistic title of bazaars, he carried me to a certain famous 
haunt, the shrine of many notorious reputations, whose owners 
have, in the sad pages of domestic history (I refer to the Newgate 
Calendar), gone wrong. There I was forced, not merely to 
gaze with close familiarity on this speaking likeness and on that, but 
to express my cordial sympathy in these horrid rites by various 
symbolical grovellings and genuflections totally unworthy of one 
who is by profession a foe to the criminal class. Nor am I to be 
so easily let off my share in the present proceedings. My rooms 
are to be converted into a slaughter-house, though only on paper. 
But, apart from the misery of having inducements to murder 
thrust constantly beneath one’s nose, I shrink from contemplating 
the inevitable end. Gratification of a morbid personal vanity may 
afford you the spectacle of an innocent and industrious young 
barrister stretched out on his own hearthrug, done to death with a 
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toasting-fork or a spit. Hasten, therefore, my valued friend, to 
the aid of one who would sign himself—by way of anticipating his 
doom—in red ink, if he had any, 

‘“ JOSEPH HITCHMAN,”’ 


‘ Talk of the—ahem!’ said a low voice, and Hitchman himself 
entered the room. 


When Hitchman’s servant had packed my portmanteau I 
accompanied Ravina and Mrs. Sweetland to the latter’s house, and 
was invited to make it my abode for the rest of my visit to London. 
It was not, however, till we had been married some weeks that the 
two ladies’ complicity, as well as Messrs. Foxcroft and Leary’s, 
dawned upon me. It seems that Buchanan had been to Ravina 
first to get her consent to his little plan of what he called ‘ under- 
selling’ me. ‘That he got it on false pretences was not his fault, 
as he naturally concluded Hitchman’s letter to have been written 
with my sanction. The consequence was that his attempt to 
‘undersell’ me fell entirely flat, as has been seen by the intelli- 
gent reader, who may take my story as a kind of unbiassed 
introduction to the study of Ben Jonson’s masterpieces. 

As to Hitchman, my forgiveness will not be forthcoming when 
he asks for it. His acquaintance is now unnecessary to me, as I 
have succeeded in passing my exams. He cannot expect me ever 
to ask him down to my place for the shooting—at less tough and 
stringy game than those inhuman examiners, by the way ; and I 
am rejoicing in the thought that I have seen the last of my 
dangerous friend. 


CLEMENT BIRD. 
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W Matrimonial Agent. 


THE young man was smoking a cigar with an air of great agitation 
and even excitement, the maiden who walked by his side now and 
then raised her pretty face to his in plain distress and perplexity. 
At a glance, the most superficial observer could see that the course 
of true love was not running smoothly. 

‘It’s a beastly shame, Polly!’ he observed, as they turned back 
at the fountain near Grosvenor Gate in Hyde Park and began 
retracing their steps in the direction of the interior. ‘I’ve a 
great mind to take an action against him.’ 

‘Oh, Dick!’ 

‘I would, though—as soon as not. Of course, he knows that 
for your sake I won’t do so. He takes a mean advantage, you 
see. But when a man shuts his door against you without rhyme 
or reason, and cuts you dead in the public street,—I tell you what, 
Polly, he is bound to give satisfaction !’ 

The maiden was scared by this terrible language, not knowing 
what portent it bore. From the way in which her lover put it 
(and Polly Hinton, like all good girls, had boundless faith in her 
lover), it did indeed seem as though her father owed Mr. Richard 
Hammond (the lover aforesaid) reparation righteous and ample for 
closing his door against that young man, and, in a word, ‘ dropping 
him’ with unequivocal emphasis. 

Of course it was all over the girlk While Mr. Paul Hinton, 
the solicitor, lived at Clapham (which was for many years of his 
life and all the years of Polly’s), Mr. Richard Hammond was a 
daily and familiar visitor, being the son of an old friend. But 
in a fatal hour a brother of Mr. Hinton died in Australia, leaving 
60,000/. to the solicitor; which, with his ample professional savings, 
made him at once a wealthy man, and suggested the imperative 
propriety of taking a house in Park Street. It was this house in 
Park Street which refused to know Dick Hammond. It was the 
inflated owner of that house who ‘ cut’ him in the street, because, 
now she was a West-end heiress, Mr. Hinton had other and more 
ambitious views for his daughter. Mr. Richard Hammond was 
nobody, and, what was worse, was never likely to be anybody 
deserving to be thought of by an heiress. 

It mollified that young man’s indignation a good deal to receive 
the soft and honest assurance that he was all the world to Polly, 
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and that her little heart was and would always be true as steel to 
him. He had not a doubt as to this; but still, the situation was 
embarrassing. 

‘It’s an infernally mean thing, now,’ he pointed out, ‘to have 
to sneak about here on the sly in order to meet you, Polly. If I 
could get along without meeting you, I would—but I can’t, you 
know. And if we ran away, Polly,’ he added, in a matter-of-fact 
way, ‘we should have nothing to live on. A hundred a year 
wouldn’t go far, would it?’ 

Polly drew a deep breath at this. ‘I am always so happy to 
come out and meet you, dear Dick,’ she simply said. 

‘Of course,’ answered Dick ; ‘ but that’s not the thing, Polly. 
The question is, would you be satisfied to go on always meeting me 
in secret like this, until we were both as old as Methuselah ? ’ 

She made no attempt to reply to this impressive question, 
which involved many important considerations. For several 
minutes there was silence between them, Mr. Hammond the 
while smoking vigorously; then he rather startled the girl by 
saying abruptly : 

‘You will be guided by me in all this business, Polly ?’ 

‘What business, Dick ?’ 

‘This business, of course,’ he answered, a trifle impatiently. 
‘I’m not going to put up with it, you know—and I’m not going 
to let your father do as he chooses with you,amI? You belong 
to me more than to him, don’t you?’ 

It was a hard question to answer, but Polly pressed his arm 
with her hand. She admitted cheerfully in that manner that she 
‘belonged’ to him. 

‘Very well, said Mr. Hammond. ‘Of course you will be 
guided by me in this business. We are not going to put up 
with it.’ 

‘But what are you going to do, Dick?’ she asked, a little 
frightened. 

‘I’ve not quite decided yet,’ he answered, looking terrible, 
‘but I will let you know in time. I’m going to put the case in 
the hands of a professional man to-morrow.’ 

‘What case, dear Dick?’ She was getting thoroughly fright- 
ened now. Was Dick going to law, to expose them to all the 
world and make matters worse than ever? As a lawyer’s child 
Polly had an instinctive feeling that lawsuits were not calculated 
to make people friends. 

‘Our case, Polly. Yours and mine. We can’t stand this, you 
know, and we won’t! If I had done anything to lower myself— 
but he knows I haven’t. I’m the same as I always have been; 
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so are you, Polly, and so is your father, if he could only see him- 
self rightly. But he thinks himself too great and grand now to 
know one like me, and most of all to let you know me. Never 
mind!’ 

The manner of this last exclamation was very fine, and con- 
veyed a great deal. Polly did not answer; only she was deter- 
mined Dick should not do anything so foolish as to go to law with 
a man for declining his further acquaintance. 

‘I didn’t say I was going to law,’ he said, when she asked him 
the question. ‘I only said I was going to consult a professional 
man. He is an old chum of mine, too, which is still better.’ 

‘Ts he a lawyer?’ Polly asked, respectfully. 

‘Well,’ her lover answered, rather puzzled, ‘I can’t exactly 
say—he is a professional man, and has an office and a clerk, and 
all that sort of thing, and a brass door-plate. And he’s a very 
clever fellow, Polly, is Albert Horny,’ he added confidentially. 
‘ He will do the business, if any man can.’ 

Soon afterwards (it being sufficiently dark), Mr. Dick Hammond 
kissed the maiden by the fountain before mentioned, and sent her 
home—having promised to meet her again the following evening 
after he had consulted the professional man. Mary Hinton tripped 
across the road, and was at home in a few minutes, where her 
immediate duty now was to dress for dinner at eight (at Clapham 
they dined earlier) and play the hostess to certain society 
‘swells,’ who honoured her silly father’s table in return for his 
money. 

At twelve o’clock next day Mr. Hammond was making his way 
to see the professional man. A brass-plate by the side of a door 
in Bond Street bore the name of ‘Mr. Albert Horny, Agent,’ 
and passing through a long hall redolent with unseen and 
mysterious merchandise, Dick Hammond climbed several flights 
of stone stairs until he could ascend no higher, and at this lofty 
altitude he found a door at which he knocked. 

A boy admitted him—a boy who, inside the door, in a very 
small apartment, had a desk, an ink-bottle, a pen, and the current 
number of ‘ Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday.’ The boy, knowing Mr. 
Hammond, nodded familiarly towards the door of an inner apart- 
ment, to indicate that his master was there; and following a hos- 
pitable odour of tobacco smoke, the young man entered the room 
and greeted his friend. 

‘Hallo, Dick!’ exclaimed the agent in a cheerful manner; 
‘this is an early call. Pull over a chair, and have a smoke.’ 

‘Thanks, Albert. The fact is, though, I have come to consult 
you on business. I don’t know whether you have as yet struck a 
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regular scale of fees or not, but you'll have to book it for the 
present, or take payment by results.’ 

The professional man seemed to attach no importance to the 
point, but expressed himself ready to take his friend’s ‘case.’ Mr. 
Aibert Horny, it may be remarked, could hardly be described as 
dressed at this early hour; he wore no coat, had his waistcoat 
unbuttoned for the greater ease, and while his body reclined in an 
easy-chair, his feet, thrust negligently in well-crushed but com- 
fortable slippers, rested elegantly on the table. In fact, Mr. Horny 
was just now bracing himself for the professional duties of the 
day by an after-breakfast pipe and a perusal of the ‘Sportsman’ 
newspaper. 

‘You’re an agent, you know,’ commenced the client, accepting 
a cigar and lighting it, ‘and I think you’re just the man, Albert, 
to help me in this quandary.’ 

‘Tl try, Dick,’ replied the agent. ‘You may rely on the 
best advice I can give you. Now, then, out with it—professional 
men’s moments are valuable,’ he added, proceeding with a friendly 
smile to replenish his pipe. 

The earnestness and ‘accuracy with which Mr. Hammond de- 
tailed his case showed how full of confidence he was in the ability 
of the agent; and he truthfully told everything down to his 
meeting with the maiden the previous night. The agent listened 
with deep and sympathetic interest. 

‘The case is just this, observed Mr. Horny. ‘The old man 
is suddenly inflated with ambition of a social kind—wants to have 
swells in his house, and to become (if he can) father-in-law to a 
Lord? Just so. Consequently he don’t want you hanging about 
the girl any longer. In my opinion, however, you are entirely 
right in your view that you must not give her up—it’s plucky, 
that, Dick ; and what’s plucky is right. So far so good. Now 
the question is, how are you to get her, and get a fair and due 
portion of the old man’s money as well ?—for both the girl and 
yourself are quite properly agreed that without the cash the thing 
is no go!’ 

‘No go whatever. Quite so,’ said the client. 

‘I gather further from what you have told me,’ continued the 
agent, referring to the ‘notes’ of the case which he had made 
on the margin of his newspaper, ‘that the old man in Australia 
has left your girl thirty out of the sixty thousand, to be held by 
her father in trust until she marries with his consent, or comes of 
age. Isn’t that so?’ 

* Quite so. And Polly isn’t much more than eighteen.’ 

‘That would involve nearly three years to wait, in case the 
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old party continued obdurate. I may, I suppose, assume that 
waiting so long as that is quite out of the question ?’ 

‘Oh, we needn’t speak of that at all!’ said the young man, 
‘I’m hanged if I’m going to wait, not for all the attorneys in 
London. Neither will Polly, that’s certain!’ 

‘ She’s a brick, which simplifies matters,’ observed the agent 
with approval. ‘Then the question is just this: how are you to 
get the girl, and the money as well ?’ 

‘ That’s it,’ said Mr. Hammond. 

‘It was a mistake of judgment, I perceive, on the part of the 
Australian uncle, that he didn’t leave the girl her thirty thousand 
at her own disposal ; now wasn’t it ?’ 

Mr. Hammond impressively intimated his conviction that it 
was; and then asked the agent what he proposed to advise. To 
this, that gentleman replied that it wes a ticklish matter, which 
would require a deal of professional thought, but meantime cor- 
dially counselled his client to stick to the maiden like a man, and 
never surrender. Which Mr. Hammond promised to do, and then 
departed. 

Having communicated to Miss Hinton a very encouraging 
account of his interview with his professional adviser—an account 
all the more encouraging in that it menaced no legal proceedings 
against the young lady’s parent—several days passed uneventfully. 
Then came a confidential note from Mr. Horny, containing the 
cheerful assurance that he had hopes of making matters ‘ square’ 
for the lovers, but enjoining the trying condition that they must 
be patient and ask no questions. Mr. Horny’s method was to be 
secret and mysterious. 

The lovers met by appointment almost every evening, and for 
a while they were happy and very hopeful. More than one secret 
flight they made, too, during Mr. Hinton’s absence in the City, 
at his office, to view various ‘ bijou residences’ in the suburbs; 
specially favouring those near to a railway station whence access 
to London was easy and frequent. But after three weeks Mr. 
Hammond began sometimes to be impatient and fretful, and the 
young lady anxious, because, as far as they were able to see, there 
were no visible signs of anything being done by the agent. Dick 
Hammond stoutly maintained (against imaginary doubters) that 
Albert Horny was a good fellow, and full of brains; but still the 
suspense was worrying to a youth so pressed in the matter of time 
as Mr. Hammond was. 

Then another trouble arose. This was in connection with a 
new client of Mr. Hinton—a lady client—in whom, it was manifest 
to Dick Hammond from Polly’s manner, she suspected her father 
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to have more than a professional interest. Polly described the 
lady (whom she had seen once or twice) as very handsome and 
of fascinating manners. Interrogated as to the lady’s probable age, 
Polly was uncertain—she might be forty or more, but she was 
clearly one of those women who enjoy the power, or possess the 
secret, of being young for an undue length of time. Polly was 
clearly disturbed by the advent of this lady, as any girl of her age 
and circumstances would be at the prospect of a possible stepmother. 
Nor did Dick Hammond, regarding it from another point of view, 
entertain the prospect with entire equanimity, for who could fore- 
see what additional difficulties a stepmother might place in his 
and Polly’s way? It seemed to him, after due reflection, to be 
clearly a point to be laid before his professional adviser. 

Waiting on Mr. Horny for the purpose, that gentleman listened 
to the new ‘case’ with every appearance of lively interest, and 
seemed (to his client) to derive unaccountable satisfaction from the 
possibility of a stepmother. Reproachfully asked why he seemed 
so gratified, the agent replied: 

‘Why, Dick, my boy, it’s the very best thing that could happen. 
Don’t you see? If the old governor wants to marry again, all the 
girl has got to do is to set her face against it, and make things 
lively in the parental nest.’ 

‘What then?’ asked Dick, doubtfully. 

‘What a simpleton you are! Why, the old chap, if he sets 
his mind on marrying, and the daughter as decidedly sets her mind 
against it, will do anything to get her out of the way! You have 
only got to come forward with your proposal, and you will get the 
girl, with the old boy’s hearty blessing! ’ 

Mr. Hammond uttered a soft reflective whistle, which was 
gradually absorbed in the smile that shone over his face as he 
warmly pressed the agent’s hand, and departed without another word. 

He was at the trysting-place that evening half an hour before 
the appointed time, and Polly arrived ten minutes late. ‘The 
client came again, Dick,’ she explained, ‘and papa couldn’t go to 
his club until she left. I thought she was never going.’ 

Polly looked depressed on account of the client. 

‘Now, Polly,’ said Mr. Hammond, after they had walked in 
silence some distance, ‘ you women, you know, understand things 
better than men—it’s your instinct, I suppose. So I want you 
to give me the straight honest tip on this question. Do you 
believe your papa is sweet enough on this client to marry her?’ 

Miss Hinton gulped down something in her throat, and 
answered : 

‘I do, Dick. Oh, Iam afraid it isso. There is a contractor 
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coming to-morrow to see about doing up the house—and—and I 
know that papa had a lot of samples of wall paper in his study this 
afternoon when she came !’ 

‘Isay, though,’ observed Mr. Hammond, a little taken aback, 
‘that looks like business! There’s no time to be lost, Polly. 
You must do your duty at once, and if you do it well, things will 
turn out famously.’ 

‘What am I to do, Dick?’ she inquired, looking up with innocent 
surprise. 

‘Why, Polly, make it hot for them!’ he answered triumphantly. 
‘It’s your solemn duty to make it hot for them. Every chance you 
get with your papa, pitch into the client like fire. Make it clear 
that no house will be big enough to hold you and her, my dear, 
and we shall gain our point. A man can stand almost anything, 
you know, except hot water. Who knows, Polly,’ he added 
exuberantly, ‘but he might be glad to throw in another ten thou- 
sand of his own, in order to get you decently out of the way? I 
can tell you one thing—I'll be firm on that point when I’m settling 
things. You just see if I don’t.’ 

Poor Polly’s breath was taken away. She was quick enough 
to perceive the advantage of the line of action enjoined by her lover, 


-but the look of dejection which presently appeared in her face 


confessed her humbled sense of inability to ‘do her duty.’ Polly 
was not the stuff to make it hot for anybody, least of all her father, 
whom, likea good girl, she dearly loved in her natural affectionate 
way. She had her strong feminine objections to a stepmother, and 
her still stronger love for Dick Hammond, to stimulate her, but 
these were not sufficient to give her the requisite vigour. No; she 
could not make it hot for her father; her lover saw it plainly 
in her dejected face. 

Now he was cross with her, very cross and impatient, because 
it was past the powers of his understanding that she should not 
be willing and eager to ‘ pitch into the client like fire!’ He said, 
in his hasty way, some words which drew tears from the girl; and, 
immediately afterwards, full of remorse, took her in his arms be- 
neath the shadow of the fountain and kissed her, and, in a word, 
made it all right again. 

But he was grievously dissatisfied after that interview, all the 
same. The plan proposed by his friend the agent was, Mr. Ham- 
mond was profoundly convinced, a capital plan, and here it fell 
to the ground through poor Polly’s lack of pluck. He felt com- 
pelled to go to Mr. Horny again the next morning, and presented 
himself to that gentleman in a despondent mood. 

‘Well, Dick,’ observed the professional man coldly, ‘in that 
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case I don’t see how the plan is of any use. I’m sorry for Miss 
Hinton—and, I may add, sorry for her father, too.’ 

‘Why ?’ inquired Mr. Hammond. 

‘Since you were here yesterday,’ answered Mr. Horny, in a 
careless manner, I have made inquiries concerning the lady in 
question. She is a widow, with a lot of money—a very charming 
woman beyond doubt—but > Mr. Horny shut his lips tightly 
and ominously shook his head. 

His client gave a soft whistle. 

‘Temper?’ 

‘Ah!’ said the agent, with a sigh. ‘If herlast husband could 
speak—well, it’s the old gentleman’s affair! He'll catch it, that’s 
all. So will the girl. So will you, if you are unlucky enough to 
come in her way. I'll lay a hundred to one, Dick, that the step- 
mother disposes of the girl and her fortune according to her own 
absolute will and pleasure, inside of six months!’ 

This was the worst as yet. Mr. Horny was clearly indisposed 
to be friendly under the circumstances (what professional man 
would be so, when his advice was not acted on?) and Hammond 
presently withdrew in a bad state of mind. He could not feel 
angry with poor Polly, yet he could not deny that her lack of 
pluck was responsible for all the misfortunes which were im- 
pending. 

They were not to meet that evening, but Dick Hammond wrote 
a mournful letter to Miss Hinton, detailing in dark colours what 
he had heard from his professional adviser. Little did the de- 
spondent lover dream at the moment that Mr. Horny was many 
metaphorical fathoms deeper than himself. 

Before, however, describing the effect of Mr. Hammond’s 
sombre letter upon Polly Hinton, it is meet to introduce the client. 
In the course of his business this lady had called upon Mr. Hinton 
at his office to draft her will, as it was (she explained) her in- 
tention to live abroad for some years, perhaps altogether, ‘as she 
had now no ties in England.’ There is one way of saying these 
last words which is known only to widows, and the more interest- 
ing the widow, the more touching is the effect. Mr. Hinton, a 
susceptible man although a lawyer, was at once interested, and 
when, further, the lady revealed the amount of her disposable 
personalty, the solicitor’s interest was considerably quickened. 
After two interviews he saw that her wealth was only matched by 
her beauty and charm of manner—a manner which consisted of a 
mixture of childlike simplicity and bright intelligence, with a 
tendency to blushing, especially when she encountered anything 
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hard to understand ; and, of course, to her simple feminine mind, 
many legal points were impossible mysteries. 

Mr. Hinton—no doubt out of professional zeal—took a con- 
siderable amount of time before even his client’s ‘instructions’ 
were complete enough to justify him in going on with the draft 
of the will. It was very interesting, and very sad, for a well-pre- 
served and domesticated man of middle age to contemplate the 
last will and testament of a charming widow about to retire to the 
lonely solitude of some remote continental retreat. Mr. Hinton 
was growing very unhappy, and matters might have ended sooner 
but for a fortunate incident in connection with the will, which at 
once placed the solicitor’s relations with his fair client on a closer 
footing. 

She had a son, about whom she was very anxious. The son, 
like a rich and indulgent widow’s son, got into difficulties pretty 
frequently. He had no profession, although his fond mother had 
the deepest admiration for his talents. She was very anxious as 
to his future. What. allowance should she make him, and what 
provision was it in her power to make against his regularly getting 
into difficulties? These were plainly, to Mr. Hinton’s mind, 
anxieties to be relieved by a friend ; and, as the widow gratefully 
accepted his friendly advice by degrees, and their mutual re- 
lations accordingly underwent a change, the solicitor became 
gradually convinced that his client, in respect both of her fortune 
and of her son, required the firm, far-seeing, and affectionate 
guidance of a husband. And there was no doubt that she 
was a charming creature on whose behalf to assume such respon- 
sibility. 

The will came somehow to be left in abeyance while intimate 
conferences took place in regard to the lady’s son and other 
matters. Mr. Hinton could not devote to his interesting client 
at his office all the time he felt necessary, and therefore she came, 
by request, to his house. To make a long story short, matters 
reached that stage at which the indications were described by Mr. 
Dick Hammond as ‘looking like business.’ That is to say, the 
solicitor had proposed to his client, and had been accepted. 

Now, Mr. Hinton had every reason for thinking himself a 
fortunate man. He was already rich, but his wife’s fortune would 
be a most desirable addition; it would enable him to retire from 
the active practice of his profession and complete the gratification 
of his social aspirations by the purchase of a country estate. Then 
she was a lovely and well-bred woman, who would reflect credit 
upon his judgment before the world—a woman who would be able 
to hold her own anywhere. All this was very gratifying, very 
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gratifying indeed, as he declared to himself over and over again. 
But he would not have found it necessary to make the declaration 
so many times a day as he did, had his happiness been wholly un- 
mixed. 

Both the lady and he felt, without saying anything definite on 
the subject, that their respective children were an embarrassment. 
Mr. Hinton privately thought that, in case those young persons 
considered themselves in any way entitled to have ‘ views’ on the 
matter of the parental marriage, the exercise of a little firm and 
judicious authority would be sufficient to suppress them. But an 
unforeseen embarrassment arose, in respect of which he did not see 
his way clear. The lady betrayed considerable nervousness at the 
prospect of having in the same house a stepdaughter of Polly 
Hinton’s age. 

‘God bless my soul!’ thought Mr. Hinton, staring into the 
fire in his study with a face of perplexity, ‘who would have 
thought it? Why—Polly has always been so quiet and gentle— 
just like her—ahem, ahem!’ Mr. Hinton was seized with a fit of 
coughing, and looked round to see where the draught came from. 
‘ Well,’ he went on more firmly, ‘I will not allow it, that’s all. I 
will not tolerate such undutiful behaviour in a child!’ 

Then he got up and walked to and fro, dwelling on Polly’s 
‘undutifulness.’ What had poor Polly done ? 

By-and-by another view of the matter struck him. Polly 
did not know her future stepmother as yet. Polly was an affec- 
tionate girl, and when she had had opportunities of knowing her 
stepmother, there was no doubt—none whatever—of the filial love 
which would result. Her stepmother would be a companion as 
well as a mother to her—a companion, Mr. Hinton was grateful 
to think, as well asa mother. Could any father do more for a 
daughter than this? He felt a warm glow of self-approval when 
he came to grasp this thought more fully, and sat down before 
the fire to enjoy the pleasure of the grateful sensation. 

But the evil one did not let him alone in this happy state of 
mind. It suggested to him that there were points in a woman’s 
nature with which practitioners in the law may not be familiar. 
He admitted that Polly had done nothing undutiful to disturb 
the serenity of her future stepmother’s contemplations of the 
proposed matrimonial state. Polly was wholly innocent ; and at 
first as a curious and interesting speculation, and later on with a 
troubled sense of vague alarm, Mr. Hinton addressed himself to 
the investigation of the source of the client’s evident diffidence. 
It was the evil one who suggested to him the grievously em- 
barrassing possibility of jealousy ! 
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Now as Mr. Hinton dwelt upon it, and by distressing degrees 
began to regard it not only as a possibility but as a probability, 
he grew truly unhappy. The thing, he supposed, was natural to 
a charming woman with a pretty stepdaughter; and if it was 
natural, how was it to be helped? He could not imagine how so 
awkward a state of domestic affairs was to be dealt with; and if 
the new Mrs. Hinton was going to be troubled by the presence of 
her pretty stepdaughter from the outset, why 

He rang impatiently, and requested Miss Hinton to be sent 
to him. He would carefully note her prettiness, to see if there 
really were any substantial grounds for this horrible fear. Polly 
obeyed the summons at once; she had just been reading Dick 
Hammond’s letter, wherein that young gentleman conveyed to 
her in gloomy language a terrible picture of the client as a lady 
of temper, who had broken her first husband’s heart and was ready 
for new devastations—and Polly did not, in consequence, look 
very cheerful; not at all so cheerful and vivacious as the fair 
client generally looked. 

The effect of the contrast upon Mr. Hinton was comforting, 
and he spoke to his daughter with unusual kindness. 

‘Bring a stool over beside me, Polly—let us have half an 
hour’s chat together. Who knows,’ he added playfully, ‘but I 
may tell you a secret ?’ 

Polly surmising what the secret was, looked still more dejected, 
and thereby so marred her usual prettiness that her father con- 
cluded the notion of jealousy to be a chimera, and precipitately 
dismissed it from his thoughts. 

‘You will be glad at what Iam going to tell you, Polly,’ he 
proceeded, patting her head. ‘I have been thinking of you a 
good deal latterly, my girl, and I know how dull and lonely your 
life is, all the day. So I have resolved to remedy all that, Polly, 
and bring you home a delightful companion, one whom you will 
love ever so much!’ 

What was possessing the girl that she gave no sign of pleasure, 
or even of surprise ? 

‘You have once cr twice observed a lady coming here—on 
business—in the evening? Yes! Well now, what do you think 
of her, Polly ?’ 

Polly shuddered and bowed her head. ‘ Why, confound the 
girl!’ thought Mr. Hinton, ‘ what is she up to?’ 

‘That lady, Polly, has been so very, very kind, as to promise— 
to consent—to become a mother and companion to you!’ This 
he delivered with tender solemnity, as a man should speak who 
was discharging an exalted duty. 
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‘I—I—am quite happy, dear papa!’ sobbed Polly, bursting 
into tears. 

‘Eh?’ cried the astonished father. But she answered no 
further, only sobbed—more for his sake, poor girl, than for her 
own. She thought of the terrible woman who had broken her 
first husband’s heart. 

‘Do you mean,’ demanded Mr. Hinton, literally dumbfounded, 
‘that you don’t wish me to marry that most admirable lady ?’ 

‘I don’t, I don’t, I don’t, papa!’ she cried through her tears. 
‘Oh! do not think of it, papa!’ 

Mr. Hinton was now quite speechless. What it all meant was 
an utter mystery to him. But that his daughter’s repugnance to 
his contemplated bliss was real and violent, there could be no 
doubt in the world, and in gentle, docile, affectionate Polly, this 
unexpected attitude was truly amazing. 

Not knowing what next to say to the girl (for his ideas were 
now sadly confused) Mr. Hinton left the room, and finding his 
hat outside left the house. He walked about the Park for the 
next two hours in a state of agitation and perplexity very unusual 
in an established solicitor, and returning home forgot his dinner 
and went to bed. 

When he met the client (as for convenience we may still call 
her) the following evening he felt bound to face the situation by 
recounting to her the extraordinary behaviour of his daughter. 
‘Of course,’ he explained, ‘ it is some groundless girl’s whim that 
she has in her silly brain; and I am of the decided opinion, my 
love,’ he added firmly, ‘that it would be highly injudicious of 
us to take notice of it. When she knows you, of course, matters 
will be otherwise.’ 

But the lady would not look at it in that way. She was mani- 
festly more distressed than he was; and when in her soft per- 
suasive way she pointed out to him the risk they ran of having 
their wedded bliss shadowed at its very commencement by family 
discord, he was constrained to admit the force of her views. 

‘ But what is to be done,my love? What istobedone? Am 
I,’ he demanded with dramatic tone and gesture, ‘to entertain, 
even for an instant, the distracting thought of losing you ?’ 

The sweetest of smiles reassured him ; and in the effusion of 
his delight, he vowed to be guided in everything by her sweet 
instinct. What would she advise, or rather, command ?—for her 
slightest suggestion would be a command. 

‘She showed him how clearly she grasped the difficulty. She 
confessed that she had been afraid of this hostility on Polly’s part, 
as being often the case with grown girls in such circumstances, 
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She was not, therefore, surprised. What they should do now was 
to wait—to postpone their happy union indefinitely, until Miss 
Hinton should be ‘ settled.’ 

The father rapidly reviewed the list of society men who were 
wont to honour his table, but none of them had been pronounced 
enough in his admiration to afford a basis for hope. A girl can- 
not be ‘settled’ without a suitable second party to the settlement. 
Mr. Hinton knew of none at present, and to wait indefinitely was 
full of risk and unhappiness. The client might change her mind, 
or Polly, out of pure wilfulness, might remain where she was, and 
refuse to be ‘ settled.’ 

‘Upon my soul!’ exclaimed the distracted man, ‘I have half 
a mind to let that young rascal, Hammond, marry her after all!’ 

‘Who is Mr. Hammond ?’ the lady asked, with interest. 

Mr. Hinton informed her all about him. Hammond was 
well enough while they lived at Clapham; but Polly was an 
heiress now, and of course that put him out of the question. To 
the solicitor’s surprise, and at first a little to his annoyance, the 
lady contested this view with animation. If Mr. Hammond were 
eligible in other respects, Polly’s fortune would be enough for 
both. The young people were already both eager for union, and 
would not much suspense be avoided by consenting to their 
marriage at once? For her own part, she added with arch 
significance, she should not very much regret if such a fortunate 
and convenient event were to render it unnecessary for her to 
exile herself to foreign parts for the next year or two, if not 
longer. 

There was potency in these last words. Mr. Paul Hinton was 
justifiably alarmed by the suggestion that it might be necessary 
for the client to exile herself for the next year or two, if not 
longer. To his mind, it meant his losing her for ever; and in 
the present state of his feelings, Mr. Hinton was ready to do any- 
thing in the world rather than run that risk. 

The lady’s arguments prevailed. Mr. Hinton, like a man of 
business and an eager lover, resolved to have the matter settled 
at once; the sooner it was over the nearer he should be to his 
own happiness. 

‘Polly,’ he said to his daughter, as she left the table after 
dinner, ‘come to my study in half an hour. By the way, do you 
know if Hammond still lives at the same address ? ’ 

‘I suppose so, papa,’ said Polly, with red face. 

‘Come to me in half an hour.’ 

She left the dining-room, and during the interval, frightened 
herself with the thought that there was going to be‘ law’ between 
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her lover and her father. As soon as the door closed, Mr. Hinton 
wrote a telegram, and sent out a servant to despatch it. 

Polly sat in the drawing-room with her eyes on the ornamen- 
tal clock that stood on the mantelpiece; mechanically counting 
the minutes, and filled with fancies. As the half-hour struck, 
she rose to go to her father; but at the same moment a 
servant appeared at the door to say that Mr. Hinton wished her 
to wait a few minutes longer, until he sent for her. She sat down 
again, and waited, full of the sense that ‘something’ was going to 
happen. 

After the lapse of another half-hour, spent by Polly in a state 
of nervous suspense, a cab stopped at the door and the bell rang. 
At this moment it struck her that the visitor was the client, and 
that she, Polly, was about to be required to make her submission 
to that terrible lady. The visitor was admitted and shown into 
the study. In a short time the summons came, and Polly, hold- 
ing her breath and feeling shaky about the knees, obeyed it. 

Opening the study door, she immediately uttered a little ery. 
There stood before her, not the client, but Dick Hammond. ‘Oh! 
Dick!’ she exclaimed, in bewilderment. 

Mr. Paul Hinton behaved well. He had been brought to this 
against his will; but now that he consented, he did so with his 
natural geniality. 


‘ Polly,’ he said, standing up, ‘and you, sir—both of you, come 


nearer to me.’ 

Mr. Hammond, wholly unabashed by the circumstances, put 
his arm in an easy, affectionate, proprietary manner round Polly, 
and led her over to her father. Polly, to this day, has no clear 
recollections of what happened, beyond being twice kissed (not 
by the same person), and held closely by her lover. But she re- 
membered ever afterwards these words being spoken :— 

‘ For this, my children, you have wholly to thank that best 
and most warm-hearted of women, to whom I am powerless to 
deny aught that she asks. It may assist in altering your opinion 
of her. 

‘Mine is altered,’ said Dick Hammond promptly. ‘She’s a 
brick. The agent must have made a mistake; I shall see him 
about it. She is a brick, Polly.’ 

Polly, who had been crying, smiled brightly through her 
tears. 

‘ And now,’ said Mr. Hinton, waving his hand, ‘ you both take 
yourselves to the drawing-room, and report to me within an hour 
the date upon which it is to take place.’ 

Mr. Hammond was so deeply moved by Mr. Hinton’s propriety 
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of behaviour on the occasion that he resolved to be generous. He 
dismissed on the spot his intention of insisting on an extra ten 
thousand. Mr. Hinton had behaved well enough to justify it. 


The young couple, with the full and free approval of Mr. 
Hinton, went to the Continent for their honeymoon, and once 
there they seemed in no particular hurry to return. They were at 
Naples (with a good many places still before them to be visited) 
when Polly received from her father the news of his marriage. 
He was very happy, and the new mamma—with her own hand— 
sent her very best love to Polly and her husband. This was 
pleasant enough; and to Polly it was still more pleasant to hear 
by every mail that her father was still happier than before. Dick 
Hammond could not conceive the agent’s motive for telling such 
a story about the lady (such a ‘whopper’ Dick termed it). He 
understood it afterwards. 

They came home at last, and arrived unexpectedly in accord- 
ance with the usual erratic manner of their movements, Mrs. 
Hinton had arranged that they should stay in Park-street 
until they found a house of their own; and at the door, accord- 
ingly, they arrived one morning at the unseasonable hour of 
eleven. 

The first thing that struck them, on entering, was the pre- 
vailing odour of tobacco smoke. It was excellent tobacco, and 
Mr. Hammond absently signified his approval of its manifest 
quality by an appreciative sniff. But since when had Mr. Hinton 
begun to smoke? And had he abandoned the practice of his pro- 
fession, to be found smoking at home at eleven o’clock in the 
morning ? 

Before they could recover from their surprise Mrs. Hinton 
came running down the stairs with the prettiest of faces and the 
warmest of blushes, pausing an instant, eager yet diffident, a few 
feet from Polly; whereupon Polly with an impulse stepped for- 
ward, and putting her arms round the lady’s neck kissed her 
affectionately, feeling ashamed that she had ever been wicked 
enough to think wrongly of this sweet-eyed woman. Then 
Mrs. Hinton turned to Dick, and welcomed him with singular 
shyness. 

‘See here, Polly,’ said Dick, as he hung up his coat, ‘as there’s 
smoking going on I mean to joinin. You run upstairs while I have 
a pipe with the governor.’ 

Mrs. Hinton laughed and took Polly away. Mr. Hammond 
pushed open the door of the study, and entering the room stopped 
suddenly with a look of amazement. He beheld, in easy 
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costume, in the comfortable hollow of Mr. Hinton’s chair, not 
that estimable and happy gentleman, but the agent, Mr. Albert 
Horny ! 

Dick was floored—plainly floored. The agent regarded him 
with a look of fine contentment. 

‘Horny! how the deuce did you get in?’ he at length de- 
manded. 

‘ Living here now, Dick,’ was the coolreply. ‘Sit down—make 
yourself comfortable. How is matrimony agreeing? I wonder 
you never came to thank me for my services.’ 

‘What services, Albert ?’ 

‘Getting you your wife and her fortune, of course.’ 

* Look here, Horny, I can’t understand what you were about. 
What did you mean by that whopper you told me about the— 
Mrs. Hinton’s temper? She’s as sweet a creature as lives.’ 

‘Not a doubt of it, simpleton. No one had a_ better 
opportunity of knowing the lady than I had. Your girl wanted 
pluck, you see, so I had to put her in motion another way. 
See?’ 

It was dawning on him now. ‘ You are a deep one, Albert !’ 
he murmured with admiration. ‘ But that isn’t telling me how 
you made your way in here?’ 

‘Candidly, Dick,’ answered the agent laughing, ‘I never 
thought it would come to this. Neither did my mother ; 

‘Your —— ?’ 

‘Mother. Just so.’ Dick fell back in his chair. ‘She has a 
bit of fun in her, and to help in your love business agreed to 
put her wiles on the father—just as far as was necessary, and 
no further. Well, see how it turned out in the end! When 
you were married, Dick, she made a clean breast of it to Mr. 
Hinton, and besought his pardon. But it had gone too far—the 
fact was, entre nous, they were both hard and fast in love, and 
couldn’t shake it off. And observing them now from day to 
day,’ added the agent judicially, ‘I am convinced it was best 
for them. They are about the happiest and jolliest couple in 
London. They, as well as you, are under a deep obligation to the 
agent.’ 





P. L. M‘'DERMOTT. 






